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EDITORIAL NOTES AND 


THE general meeting of the Classical 
Association was held at Bristol from 
April 10 to 12. The meetings were 
partly at the University, where the 
members were delighted to see the new 
buildings nearing completion, and partly 
at Clifton College, where Dr. Mackail 
delivered the presidential address 
(shortly to be published in Proceed- 
ings), and Dr. Sheppard lectured in his 
inimitable style on the Hecuba. The 
other lectures and papers delivered were 
also of great interest. The antiquities 
of the district were dealt with in short 
papers by Mrs. Dobson on its prehistoric 
remains, Mr. Trice Martin on Caer- 
went, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley on Cori- 
nium, and by Professor Fawcett on the 
architecture of old Bristol. Professor 
Conway lectured on ‘The Birthplace of 
Virgil’; Dr. Glover on ‘ Herodotus and 
the Gods’; Professor Dobson on ‘ The 
Significance of CertainGreek Rhythms’; 
and Mr. G. M. Cookson on the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. There was a discus- 
sion on the teaching of Latin in the 
new secondary schools, and Professor 
Sonnenschein spoke on ‘ Recent Pro- 
gress in the Movement for Grammati- 
cal Reform.’ The Vice-Chancellor of 
Bristol University gave a reception to 
the members at the Victoria Rooms, and 
there were excursions to the Roman 
baths at Bath, and to Wells, where the 
Bishop and the Dean received the mem- 
bers with the greatest courtesy. The 
exhibit of classical books recently pub- 
lished was most interesting. The thanks 
of the Association are especially due to 
Professor and Mrs. Dobson, who made 
the meeting a great success by their 
excellent arrangements. 


Under the stage-management of Pro- 
fessor Ernest Gardner, the Birds of 
Aristophanes will be produced in Greek 
by members of the University of London 
at King’s College on June 27 at 8 p.m., 
June 28 at 3 p.m., and June 29 at 


NO, CCLXXXIX. VOL. XXXVII. 


NEWS 


8 p.m. Particulars may be obtained 
from Dr. C. M. Knight, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 


The Manchester University Press, in a cir- 
cular announcing a volume entitled Anatolian 
Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ram- 
say, which will appear in September, points out 
that ‘the lengthy list of [Ramsay's] writings, 
which serves as preface to this volume, will 
show that upon every one of the numerous sub- 
jects therein illustrated he has made a deep and 
lasting impress. To his efforts it is largely 
owing that the interior of Asia Minor, which 
was almost unmapped when he began his travels 
in 1880, has become one of the most instructive 
regions for the study of Hellenistic, Graeco- 
Roman, and Early Christian history. The book 
now presented to him has been designed to 
exemplify recent progress in all important 
branches of Anatolian research from Hittite to 
Byzantine times. 1t combines the unity implied 
in its title with the broadest variety in archaeo- 
logical, historical, topographical, and linguistic 
investigation. There are thirty-two contribu- 
tors, drawn from Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Czecho - Slovakia, Belgium, France, Italy, 
America, and Britain. The volume is offered 
at a reduced price to those who subscribe to it 
before June 30. Particulars may be had from 
H. M. McKechnie, Esq., 38, Derby Road, 
Withington, Manchester. 


Few men have deserved better either of 
Classical scholarship or of Classical scholars 
than Father F. Ehrle, S.J. (now Cardinal Ehrle), 
who has done so much to make the Vatican 
Library an accessible and comfortable centre of 
study. His eightieth birthday is approaching, 
and a large and influential committee, repre- 
sentative of Europe and America, has issued an 
appeal.for subscriptions to a volume (or, rather, 
three volumes) of Miscellanies in his honour. 
British subscribers may communicate with Dr. 
T. Ashby, the British School, Rome. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOG Y. 


The Journal of Philology, founded by Cam- 
bridge scholars in 1868, came to an end with its 
thirty-fifth volume in 1920. An index to the 
whole series has now been compiled, under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Classical Society, 
and will be issued early in 1923. Subscribers 
to the -Journa/ and others who wish to obtain 
copies of the index should apply to the Treasurer, 
Cambridge Classical Society, University Press, 
Cambridge. The price of the index will be 
5s., post free. 


D 
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THE DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


THE object of this essay is to answer 
the question, ‘ What is it that makes 
the Oedipus Coloneus different from other 
plays—different not in the normal and 
expected way, but in a way that grows 
more insistent and more disturbing the 
longer the play is turned over in the 
mind?’ This sense of distress, as at 
something amiss, has, I have found, 
been experienced by others besides 
myself; it has been expressed to me by 
those with whom I have read the play ; 
and when I turn to written criticism, I 
find it there also—vague dissatisfaction, 
hints that the Oedipus Coloneus is over- 
charged with discussion, so that its 
action moves too slowly to keep alert the 
attention of the spectator; and most 
theatre-goers are spectators, ¢:Aoea- 
poves rather than ¢iAdcoga, as every 
dramatist well knows. Even if the 
picturesqueness and pathos of the 
play be so great that the spectator is 
enthralled, yet at the end he will feel 
that the appeal to expectancy by which 
the drama usually holds him has scarcely 
been made; he inevitably summons up 
the Oedipus Tyrannus for comparison ; 
of course he knew how that would end; 
he knew that Oedipus had to learn the 
horrible truth; nevertheless, from the 
opening lines of Oedipus’ last breath- 
less questionings of the Theban herds- 
man to his last shriek ov tov’ ta mavt’ 
av é&nxo. capy, he was kept at the 
highest tension by his desire to know 
how the truth would come forth. From 
that line onward, expectancy sinks 
satisfied; and though he may watch 
with no less eagerness to the end, it is 
another kind of appeal that is made. 
Expectancy sinks, not wholly away, 
but to the second place; a thoughtful 
emotion rises as the after-effects of 
the answer that satisfied expectancy 
are presented. 

But it is to this after - following 
thoughtful emotion that the Oedipus 
Coloneus from beginning to end appeals ; 
and I would suggest that it is in fact a 
long and highly-wrought presentation 
of after-effects. After-effects of what? 
Of something that has happened before 
the play begins, yet that corresponds 
in dramatic function precisely to the 


OF THE OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 


final enlightenment of Oedipus in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. That point in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus — the point where 
Oedipus learns that the oracle of Apollo 
has come true, and that for years he 
has been, as it said he was to be, the 
murderer of his father and the husband 
of his mother—is in dramatic termin- 
ology the Peripeteia of the play. To 
quote Professor Norwood’s essay on 
The Nature and Methods of Drama, the 
Peripeteia of a play is (p. 176) ‘the 
culmination of the whole drama, pro- 
viding the information or enlighten- 
ment necessary to the dénouement... 
a sudden blow which alters the relations 
between person and person, between 
the various aspects of the situation.’ 
Clearly, then, the Peripeteia of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus is the point at which 
Oedipus learns the terrible position 
into which he has blindly trodden, and 
in which for years he has been blindly 
standing. And the after-effects which 
form the Lusis are the suicide of 
Jocasta, his self-blinding, and his deter- 
mination to go into life-long exile. In 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, the three stages, 
Desis, Peripeteia, and Lusis, are un- 
mistakable. In the Oedipus Coloneus 
I wish to show that we have the third 
stage only, and that the Peripeteia of 
the whole story involved has taken 
place before the opening of the actual 
play. 

The Peripeteia, of which the Oedipus 
Coloneus gives the result, is a second 
enlightenment of Oedipus; his en- 
lightenment concerning the nature of 
his supposed sin of murdering his father 
and marrying his mother. When first 
the knowledge of these acts was revealed 
to him, the horror of it blotted from 
his mind the distinction between cere- 
monial and moral guilt; he could see 
nothing but the pollution, past all 
cleansing, of the undeniable deed. But 
as years passed by, he grew to realise 
that these things were not the same, 
and that he was, and always had been, 
undefiled by moral guilt, because his 
deed was unconscious and not de- 
liberate. dxwv, ‘ not wilfully,’ becomes 
his watchword. However, this change 
of heart was not due solely to the 
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reflection that time and suffering engen- 
dered; there was a second propelling 
cause, and that was supplied through 
memory. He remembered other words 
of Apollo—a prophecy that he should die 
in precincts sacred to the Eumenides, 
and that on his death he should be 
a bringer of blessings to those who 
possessed his grave, and of destruction 
to those who had lost him. Of this 
prophecy we hear nothing in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus; he seems to have 
forgotten it; at any rate, he did not 
then realise its meaning; how could 
he? Yet by the time that the Oedipus 
Coloneus opens, he has both remem- 
bered and understood it. In his prayer 
to the Eumenides at Colonus he says : 


Be not ungracious ; kindness done to me 

Is done to Phoebus with me; long ago 

When from his lips I heard that oracle, 

That list unending of my woes to be, 

He came at last unto another word, 

Rest, after many years: that rest is here. 

Yea, thou shalt reach a land that is thy goal, 

(So ran his words), and there a welcome find, 

Where dwell the goddesses most holy ; there, 

Poor wanderer, is home for thee; turn there 

Thy weary steps; to those that call thee 
guest 

Thou shalt be treasure ; those that drove thee 
forth 

Shall find in thee a demon of disaster. 

When these things are accomplished, thou 
shalt know 

By signs—earth’s tremor, or the thunder’s 
call, 

Or lightning flash ; thou hast Apollo’s word. 


This part of Apollo’s prophecy is 
new to us, and utterly surprising ; yet 
it was spoken ra 7oAnX’ exeiv’ iv’ éEéypn 
kaka. It was the one word of comfort 
in the whole of that dire pronounce- 
ment; but his understanding of it did 
not come till after the truth of the 
first part had been revealed. The 
moment, then, at which Oedipus’ inner 
reflection joined with his remembrance 
of the rest of Apollo’s oracle to show 
him that his deeds, though physically 
and ceremonially defiling, were not 
morally so, is the moment of the second 
enlightenment ; the fusion of memory 
with agonised thought produced a flash 
in which he saw that he was not all- 
accursed, but distinguished by the gods, 
selected by them to be the vessel of 
an important purpose, and therefore 
honoured by their support. Not that 


there is any message of divine forgive- 
ness and blessing; that the gods con- 
sent to use him is enough; it follows 
that now, when the worst is over, they 
are pledged to become in some measure 
his partners. Apollo himself can now 
be counted as an ally. 

This second enlightenment is the 
true Peripeteia. From this time on- 
ward the outlook of Oedipus is altered ; 
he recovers his old dignity, and keeps 
it unshaken to the end. It is of this 
change, which has happened before the 
opening of the Oedipus Coloneus, that 
the play presents the results, in exactly 
the same way that the Oedipus Tyrannus 
presents results in its last three hundred 
and fifty lines. 

Before I go on to consider this 
Rosmersholm quality of the play, there 
is one thing more to be said about the 
Peripeteia. There is, in the Oedipus 
Coloneus, a faint repetition of it. After 
Oedipus’ first encounter with the Chorus, 
his daughter Ismene arrives, bringing 
news from Thebes; among other things, 
that envoys have brought back to 
Thebes from Delphi an oracle of 
Apollo which says that Oedipus shall 
yet be desired, dead or alive, by the 
men of Thebes, for the sake of their 
own well-being ; and that his grave, if 
they do not possess it, shall bring 
affliction upon them. Now Oedipus 
knew this, or something very like it, 
already. Yet his first words to Ismene 
on hearing the new oracles are : 


Who shall draw profit from this broken being? 


Here we have a reflection of what 
happened at Oedipus’ earlier enlighten- 
ment. We are allowed to see stirring 
in him faintly now the emotion that 
moved him violently then—wonder at 
the choice of the gods, a flash of insight 
into their ways with man; they had to 
break him first, before he could become 
an instrument worthy of their use. 

I will digress a moment to point out 
that this scene with Ismene has, by a 
wonderful dramatic economy, another 
function bearing directly on the pro- 
gress of the play; it is needed to 
show that the oracle is known also to 
Oedipus’ opponents ; this knowledge is 
the motive force which brings about 
the collision between him and them; 
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they realise his value to themselves, 
and come from Thebes to obtain posses- 
sionofhim. Again, Ismene’s announce- 
ment not only leads the audience to 
expect their arrival, but also provides 
Oedipus with yet another weapon 
against them—his foreknowledge of the 
selfish motives behind the persuasions 
of Creon and Polyneices. In this one 
scene we learn how past and present 
are combining to fortify Oedipus at 
every point, by nourishing his convic- 
tion of righteousness. 

Now let us examine the inner pro- 
gress of the play. It shows Oedipus 
confronted three times with people who 
still condemn him asa sinner ; and each 
time, relying on the latter part of the 
oracle, and on his own conviction won 
by thought, he fights and wins. 

First he faces the merely orthodox, 
the inhabitants of Colonus, whose lives 
are spent in the performance of ritual, 
and before whose eyes ceremonial 
defilement looms so large that it blots 
out all view of moral values arrived at 
by weighing motives. 

Then he faces Creon, come from 
Thebes to get possession of his body, 
because it has now become a source of 
gain. Creon appeals to him in the 
name of the family honour, and of his 
daughter Antigone’s comfort; but 
these appeals are too well-worn to hide 
from Oedipus the new fabric of selfish- 
ness that underlies them, and again, 
fighting in his defence, he wins. But 
it is not a mere repetition of his victory 
over the Chorus. To them he could 
only hint in broken words at the case 
for his own purity ; to Creon he sets it 
forth point by point as if in a court of 
law. Consider his speech of pleading 
to the Chorus. ‘Will you drive me 
forth,’ he cries, ‘in dread of nothing 
but my name ?’ 


Aye, ’tis my name ye fear; what else? For 
who 

Could fear my body? Can ye fear my past? 

It is a story not of actions done 

But actions suffered—I must force my lips 

To speak of father and of mother, all 

The tale wherefore ye shrink from me—I see it. 

Ah, where was any evil in my soul ? 

They had done ill to me; I worked them woe. 

Had all my will been in the deeds I wrought, 

E’en thus [ should not be the evil thing 

Ye hold me ; and ’twas blindly, knowing naught, 


I came to—ye know whither; they who hurt me, 
They willed my death, they knew the thing they 
did. 


O strangers, think on this ; here is my right 
To use the name of God in prayer to you ; 
You that have drawn me from the sanctuary, 
Protect me ; and beware lest in your zeal 
To serve the gods, ye rob them of their will. 


These are the calmest of the words 
he speaks to the Chorus; yet it is a 
broken and hesitating plea, a beating 
against hard bars of prejudice, while of 
his story he can scarcely bear to speak. 
Even this measure of calmness is swept 
away a little later, when they press 
upon him, in the thoughtless cruelty of 
curiosity, with questions about those 
deeds which he cannot bear to recount, 
and every reference to which is a prod- 
ding of raw wounds (vv. 510-549). 
Compare with this his speech in defence 
before Creon: 


Man with the shameless soul, whom thinkest 
thou 

Thy words dishonour? Me in my old age, 

Or thee in thine? Forth from thy lips have 
poured 

A stream of words, murders and incests, woes 

I had to dear, no work of my design. 

God’s purpose was it, angered from of old, 

It may be, with our race ; for if on me 

You turn your gaze, you shall not, though you 
search 

Find any spot of sin whose punishment 

It was that I should work these heavy ills 

On me and mine. Come now, expound ; a 
word 

From Heaven came, in answer to my sire, 

‘Death from thy seed shall come to thee. 
Where then 

Is justice in the charge thou bring’st against 
me, 

Who on that day existed not, was not 

By any sire begotten, not conceived 

By any mother’s womb? 


The whole of this speech has a 
strongly forensic tone; his speech to 
the Chorus was his first effort at ex- 
pressing the case for his purity; and 
this effort has taught him its strength; 
now, before Creon, he no longer feels 
while only half understanding ; he knows, 
strongly and clearly, that he is pure. 
And his defence is no longer the half- 
articulate cry of the feelings warding 
off an almost irresistible attack as best 
they may; it is the confident reasoned 
speech of the man whose mind has 
caught up with his feelings and ranged 
itself on their side. 
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His third and last effort is mightier 
still; mind and feelings rush united 
into vehement attack. When Poly- 
neices arrives to implore his father’s 
help in the coming struggle, Oedipus 
is merciless to this second selfish plea ; 
into his son’s face he hurls, not only 
the proofs of his own righteousness, 
but also a denunciation of his opponent’s 
wickedness. Since he was not defiled, 
Creon, Eteocles, Polyneices, all sinned 
in that they thrust him forth into exile ; 
it is Polyneices, not he, who has the 
murderer’s soul (v. 1361). 

After this last victory comes the call 
of the god, the scene of preparation 
and farewell—which by its length and 
solemnity underlines the triumph—and 
the death of Oedipus, which is glorified 
and made fruitful by the power it gives 
him to bestow his grave upon Theseus, 
that it may be a blessing to the man 
who has seen through external defile- 
ment to the unsmirched soul. 

The Ocdipus Coloneus, then, has 
development, but not the development 
of drama. It contains no Peripeteia. 
It depends upon a Peripeteia to be 
‘understood’ outside itself. That is to 
say, it is not a complete drama, but 
the descending curve of a larger struc- 
ture not given to us entire, whose 
highest point is the conversion of 
Oedipus to the belief in his own purity. 
Moreover, this ‘ understood’ Peripeteia 
is in itself peculiar, and has a peculiar 
influence on the play. It is a psycho- 
logical event—the fusion of reflection 
and memory into a new understanding. 
The effect of this is to lift up the 
Oedipus Coloneus from the plane of 
interwoven action and _ psychology 
whereon most dramas run, to the plane 
of almost pure psychology. The pro- 
gress in the three scenes of Oedipus’ 
self-justification is not a progress in 
action, but the triumphal march of his 
point of view. The conflict through- 
out is between two spiritual forces— 
two opinions about Virtue ; one that it 
is lost by committing a forbidden act, 
the other that it is not so lost when the 
act is done unknowingly. 

But, it may be objected, the Oedipus 
Coloneus contains more than the pro- 
gress of a point of view. Is there not 
a conflict of action also—the struggle 


for the possession of Oedipus and the 
boon that he can grant? And is not 
the climax of the action, the turning- 
point of the drama, to be found in the 
scene where Creon abducts Ismene 
and Antigone, and is prevented only 
by Theseus from carrying off Oedipus 
himself ? 

There is no doubt that this scene of 
action is meant to supply that appeal 
to expectancy which a dramatist must 
offer to his audience; but it fails to 
give a Peripeteia to the play because 
Sophocles does not regard the struggle 
between Oedipus and Thebes as his 
real theme, and therefore has not made 
it the conflict in the structural sense. 
That his play is not concerned with the 
question, ‘ Will one of the two warring 
parties of Thebes gain over Oedipus, 
and with him success? Or will 
Oedipus remain free to give his body 
to Theseus and to Athens ?’—that; his 
play is not concerned with the issue of 
this struggle, Sophocles has made clear 
by placing that issue beyond doubt 
almost at the outset; the friendship of 
Theseus, set on the side of Oedipus 
from the first, makes him safe from 
molestation. The people of Colonus, 
however shocked they may be at the 
presence of the notorious parricide in 
or near their sacred grove, leave action 
to Theseus; and once Theseus has 
arrived, we no longer have any fears 
for Oedipus’ safety. So completely do 
the reassurances of Theseus convince 
us that nothing can harm him, and no 
one drag him away in the face of 
Theseus’ protecting power, that we 
pity Creon for his vain attempt. When 
his soldiers have carried off Antigone 
and Ismene, we know that Theseus is 
near by and can save them. When he 
remains behind to seize Oedipus, we 
feel that it is he, not Oedipus, who 
stands in danger. When Theseus’ 
guards go to recover the maidens, the 
Chorus know, and we know, that they 
will be recovered; while the men are 
absent pursuing the abductors, the 
Chorus sing, not the ode of doubt and 
suspense usual when a battle is being 
fought, but a serene song in which they 
regard the coming encounter not as a 
battle, but as a scene of triumph for 
Theseus. ddAwoera, they say, ‘ Creon 
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will be caught,’ and paytis eip’ éoOrav 
a@yévev, ‘my prophetic soul speaks of 
victorious effort.’ 

When Theseus and his attendants 
return victorious, we are not surprised 
or even relieved. We do not feel 
even that they have returned from a 
dangerous fight. Nor do they try to 
impress upon us the difficulty of the 
task accomplished. There is no Rhesis 
describing the fight. Antigone hands 
over to Theseus this narrative; and 
Theseus dismisses the subject for some- 
thing new—Antigone ostensibly through 
maidenly modesty, Theseus through 
manly modesty ; both in reality because 
this victory is not of the highest impor- 
tance—that is to say, the struggle of 
which it should be the decision is not 
the true ‘conflict’ of the play. The 
partisanship of Theseus takes away the 
danger which could make this struggle 
real. 

Again, a real ‘conflict’ inside the 
play would have taken place, and a real 
Peripeteia been reached, if there had 


been any struggle in the mind of 
Oedipus between the claims of Athens 
and Thebes; but there is none, for he 
has already learned from Ismene both 
the selfish motives of the two parties 
from Thebes, and the plans of these his 
enemies ; he counts them as enemies 
from the first, therefore, and knows 
not only in general, but also in detail, 
what he means to do. Again, had 
there been any difficulty in gaining 
over Theseus, this would have given a 
conflict and a Peripeteia. But there is 
none. Theseus in his first speech offers 
of his own free will all that Oedipus 
could have asked ; he constantly repeats 
his promise of protection, and his 
assurances that his protection is a 
guarantee of safety. He sets Oedipus 
above danger, that he may meet his 
enemies on the plane of the mind and 
spirit, and win over them the victory 
made possible, indeed certain, by the 
true Peripeteia—his long-past change 
of outlook. 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN. 


‘TAGES ETRUSCUS.’ 


(1) CICERO DE DIVINATIONE 11. 80. 


‘,..QuOMODO autem haec’ (sc. au- 
guria) ‘aut quando aut a quibus inventa 
dicemus? Etrusci amen habent exara- 
tum puerum auctorem disciplinae suae ; 
nos quem? Attumne Navium?’ ¢.q.s. 
So—without a hint of any MS. variant 
or variants for the words italicised— 
Orelli (1828) and C. F. W. Mueller 
(1898 and 1915), the only editions I 
have been able to consult. Mr. Pease 
has not reached the Second Book yet. 
Christ in the Baiter-Helm recension 
(Professor Clark tells me) prints as 
above without comment. But the 
‘tamen’ is meaningless and a proper 
name is required—viz., the Etruscan 
analogue to the Roman Attus Navius. 
Read ‘ Etrusci Tagen? habent auctorem 
disciplinae suae ; nos quem ?’ etc. 

The story of Tages is told at length 
by Cicero earlier in the book, $4 50-51, 
where he says ‘Estne quisquam ita 





1 For confusion of g and m see Plaut. Aui/. 
165, ‘degam festatur Nonius 278: demam cod, 
(Lindsay ad Joc.). 





desipiens, qui credat exaratum esse 
deum dicam an hominem?’ Hence, I 
take it, a marginal gloss ‘ exaratum 
puerum’ here, which crept into the 
text, after the corruption of ‘Tagen’ 
into ‘tamen.’ The form ‘Tagen’ in 
preference to the ‘ Tagem’ of several 
MSS. at Ovid Met. 15. 558 is, as Pro- 
fessor Housman points out, strongly 
supported by Statius Thebd. g. 270, 


‘ Hypseos hasta Tagen ingenti vulnere mersit.’ 


(2) ‘Glaeba in puerum eundem, nomine 
Tagen’ is the titulus of Fab. 47 in the 
prose abstract (by ‘ Lactantius’) of the 
passage in Ovid just referred to, Met. 
15. 552 ff., as printed e.g. in the editio 
Parmensis (1477) and in Dr. Magnus 
(p. 714?) from late MSS. But if 
‘puerum eundem’ means anything,’ it 
must mean ‘ puerum glaebalem,’ An- 
glicé a ‘clod-hopper!’ This won’t do. 
I suggest that we should read ‘in 
puerum f<ac>undum,’ 2.e. ‘a boy with 








2 I can find no parallel in ‘ Lactantius.’ 
Ovid Met. 4. 594 and 5. 205 are not dissimilar. 
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a tongue in his head.’ ‘ Tages quidam 
dicitur in agro Tarquiniensi . . . exti- 
tisse repente et eum adfatus esse qui 
arabat,’ Cicero loc. cit. The confusion 
of e and f is fairly common in the MSS. 
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of Ovid. ‘Facundum’ was corrupted 
into ‘eacundum,’ a vox nihili, from 
which, regardless of sense, the corrector 
elicited ‘eundem.’ 

D. A. SLATER. 


AGAMEMNON 444 AND A GALATIAN INSCRIPTION. 


ods pév yap <ris> ereupev 
oldev, dvr dé pwrdv 

435 TevXN Kai orodds els Exd- 
orou Sdmous dduxvetra. 


6 xpucapo.Bes 8 “Apns cwudrwv 

kal Tadavrovxos év udxn Sopds 
440 mupwOév é ’IXlov 

diroor méurer Bapd 

Wiryua Svoddxpurov av- 

Thvopos orodod yeul- 

fwv AEBnras edOérous. 


444 €00érovs Auratus, ed0érov libri. 


For a student of our generation it 
requires an effort to realise that this 
familiar image, the handy, compact, 
little urns holding the big men, is due 
to Auratus. The nineteenth-century 
editors were divided on this question, 
tending on the whole to favour the 
MS. tradition. But, in our own time, 
England in the persons of Sidgwick 
and Headlam, Germany with her Weck- 
lein and her Wilamowitz, and France 
still represented by Weil, are agreed at 
least on this—that Auratus’ ev@érous 
is to be preferred to the unanimous 
testimony of the manuscripts. For 
does not Aeschylus elsewhere apply the 
epithet probably to a shield, certainly 
toa pair of shoes, manufactured articles 
like the urns? Apart from Verrall, 
whose motto was, ‘My ibm right or 
wrong,’ we have to go back to Paley 
for an English editor of independent 
view who accepted the manuscript 
reading. 

In Bekker’s gloss (Anecd. 40, 23, 
evOereiy vexpov: TO ev Koopetv ev Tapas 
vexpov, quoted by Headlam), the verb 
evOereiy is clearly an undertaker’s eu- 
phemism based on the ordinary transi- 
tive use of the word in Hellenistic 
Greek, ‘set in order’; its use as applied 
to a corpse may be compared to the 
Latin ‘componere’ or even ‘ bene com- 
ponere.’ This gloss has no bearing on 
the meaning of ev¥@eros in Aeschylus. 
In Classical Greek the adjective cor- 
responded to ev GéoOat (aorrida ed Oécw, 
Iliad 2, 382; ed riBecOat Sra, Xen. 


Cyr. 4, 5,3), and meant ‘ easily stowed’ 
or ‘easily handled.’ So far the adjec- 
tive is applicable either to the ashes or 
to the urns. 

A close inspection of Aeschylus’ pen- 
picture of Ares the Sarraf, and the evi- 
dence of a Hellenistic inscription from 
Laodicea Combusta, combine, however, 
to show that the reading of the MSS. 
is correct. 

Verrall, Sidgwick, and Headlam have 
all written excellent notes on this pen- 
picture, but none of them has read off 
all that is on the canvas. Ares, the 
Money-changer, whose coin is ‘lives 0’ 
men,’ holds his scales in the battle and 
weighs out the heavy dust tried in the 
fire. True; but with méyume Ares 
becomes a Consigner of freight—freight 
not of men, but of ashes (avtvopos 
omrodov), with which he loads (yepifwv) 
not ships, but urns (AéS8nras). And this 
mortal freight, if we follow the MSS., 
is e¥OeTos, not, as Headlam renders it, 
‘decently bestowed,’ but, as a coal- 
exporter might say of a consignment of 
diamonds, ‘ easily handled.’ We have 
just seen the cargo arriving at its 
destination—revyn Kal omodds eis Exdo- 
tou Sopous agixvetrac—and our Artist 
goes on: 6 ypuvcauovBos & “Apns . . 
‘For Ares the Sarraf...’ Incident- 
ally, the answering méu7zrec shows that 
<‘ris_> éreprpev and not <Tmap>étepev 
in 1. 433 is right: it is in Aeschylus’ 
manner thus to repeat a word, to haunt 
the ear. These men helped to fill a 
thousand ships (croAov ’Apyeiwy yidt0- 
vavrnv) ten years ago; surely, in the lan- 
guage of emotional Catharsis, it is they 
and not the urns which hold them, who 
are so ‘easily handled’ now. ‘ Expende 
Hannibalem, quot libras in duce summo 
inuenies ?’ 

But if this analysis of Aeschylus’ 
design still leaves the urns with the 





1 ‘yveuito . . . properly of ships,’ L. and S. 
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answer that they, too, are easily handled, 
they are silenced, I think, by the follow- 
ing inscription, carved six or seven cen- 
turies after Aeschylus wrote. 

Laodicea Combusta (Calder, 1908; 
revised, Ramsay and C., 1911). Taste- 
fully disposed in a panel cut on a 
bomos, broken at the top, with hederae 
distinguentes decorating rather than 
punctuating the text ; the elision at the 
end of érs marked. Published, without 
epigraphic copy, as No. 2 in a series of 
‘Inscriptions grecques métriques in- 
édites d’Asie Mineure’ in Rev. de Phil. 
1922, pp. 114 ff. 








ENCA DE MEBE D 
CANEYOETON 
TONH ECNEWFNON 
eee eet 
AE WX ETO 

EY CEBUIN XW PANP 


OINHMWN AMAPOY 
€INH CYMBIW 


STEKNW TOSGHTWS 
SO MNHMHCEINEKEN © 


eYY YXé! 


< 


"EvOdde uw’ EGecav edOerov yovjes vewyvov Er’ bvra, 
yuxn 6é dxero és eboeBGv xXwpyv. 
Prjpwv dua ‘Pov- 
gelvy cup Bly 
réxvy ToOnre 
pvipns eivexev. 
evpoxet. 

No one who is familiar with imperial 
sepulchral epigraphy will fail to recog- 
nise in this epitaph, in spite of its 
halting metre, the composition of the 
educated provincial. The second line, 
which probably aims at being a Choli- 
ambus,! plays on a theme which can be 
paralleled from many late epitaphs, but 
with a suggestive difference. The form 
regularly employed in this phrase is 
xpos,” not ywpa; and the use of the 






































1 A rare metre in inscriptions. Hexameters 
and iambic senarii are frequently used to form 
distichs in Anatolian inscriptions, as also by 
Gregory of Nazianzus. 

2 See Kaibel, Epigr. Graec., index, s.v. evoe- 
Bns (five instances). Add evoeBins évi X*po, 
zbid. No. 700; eins x@pov és nAvowov, No. 618a ; 
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Ionic form ywpnv here points to the 
direct influence of the poem of Car- 
phyllides in Anth. Pal. VII. 260,° or of 
its model. In view of the rarity of this 





pereBns és dueivova y@pov, No. 649; bv O€us 
€or dei yapov, Rev. de Phil., 1922, p. 125; 
aithvOov is Aida rov ddevyéa yapov, Ramsay, 
Stud. in E. Rom. Prov., p. 143. With eioeBar 
we also find on inscriptions (see Kaibel, /oc. cit.) 
Oddapos, Oddapo, Souos, KALoin, Téppoves (in a 
restoration: ¢f. Kaibel, No. 338), and with 
paxapov (Kaibel, index, s.v.), varos, vnwot, rediov, 
méSov, Samedov, as well as x@pos (once in a 
Christian inscription of Rome; see below). | 
know no other epigraphical instance of y@pa in 
such expressions. In Rev. de Phil. | expressed 
a suspicion, founded on its tone and on the 
name Philemon, that the Laodicean inscription 
is a Christian epitaph of the disguised pre- 
Constantinian type. I find a further hint of 
Christian feeling in the substitution of the Car- 
phyllidean yapy for the normal pagan yépos. 
The earliest Christian inscriptions of Asia Minor 
(and the present inscription is hardly later than 
the early third century) are characterised by a 
tendency to avoid expressions which had asso- 
ciations with pagan religion: see Ramsay, C. &. 
Phr., pp. 488 ff. The fact that the form xdpos 
is not used in the N.T. is probably without sig- 
nificance in this connexion; on the other hand, 
its use by a writer like Gregory Nazianzen in a 
context which recalls its pagan use (Poems II. 48, 
Gyo. ey, Src 54 we mpds ovpaydv de Oeoio 
xGpov éwevyipevov, cGua 765’ audls Exe) 
is no evidence for its toleration by earlier 
Christians in eastern Phrygia. In the Christian 
poetry of Gregory and his like Christianity 
masquerades, with somewhat grotesque effect, 
in the guise of a rhapsode or of a tragic 
actor; Deissmann has remarked somewhere 
that Nonnus’ rendering of the Fourth Gospel 
into hexameters is a ‘spiritual outrage.’ The 
later Christian epitaphs of Asia Minor partake 
of the same character—e.g. Bishop Macedonius 
of Apollonis in Lydia describes himself (cérca 
A.D. 375) aS Tavtn paxdpwv arparois €dOov 
(Grégoire, Recueil, No. 333 bis). With this 
contrast npOé re Sapa Beod and Wuyiv Se Beds 
carev ovpavias evi [{]oow (or should it be 
[S]éow, from Epic 6?) in two Phrygian epi- 
taphs, the first certainly, the second probably, 
Christian, and both dating about a.D. 300 (Ram- 
say, Stud. in E. Rom. Prov., pp. 126, 124). 
Such expressions exhibit slight but subtle 
differences from the pagan formulae: they were 
meant to be davavra auveroior without being 
overtly Christian. The form xy@pa is used by 
Basil, Ja Mort. Julit. ch. 2: ryv pév puxnv én 
Thy ovpaviov xopav. The expression paxdpov 
evi x@p@ occurs in a Christian inscription of 
Rome (Kaibel, No. 733): the above remarks 
of course apply only to Asia Minor. Salutations 
(etyyuxet) are found on Christian as well as on 
pagan epitaphs (Ramsay, C. B. Phr., p. 523). 
iL 3: . 
of we KaTacmeicavres Grhuova, Tov yAuKUY Drvov 
KowwacOa Xwpnv wéupar én’ evce Béwr. 
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use of e¥Geros, as applied to mortal 
remains (I can find no third example),} 
one is inclined to suspect that its 
appearance on the tombstone of this 
unnamed child is a reminiscence of the 
Agamemnon. However that may be, the 
word is here applied to the little corpse, 
as it is to the ashes in all the MSS. 
of the Agamemnon. 

The meaning of the word in this 
epitaph is not so clear. Its common 
Hellenistic senses, ‘convenient’ and 
‘suitable,’ are developed naturally out 





1 e@erov is used in a sepulchral context in an 
inscription of Cyme, C./.G. 3524: évragny ev db 
cev Gv eOerov Eupevar awyta ror. This 
reference, which I owe to Mr. E. Harrison, is 
interesting as showing the use of the word in 
its ordinary Hellenistic sense in Asia Minor 
about A.D. I. 
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of the Aeschylean sense. It is perhaps 
possible that, under the influence of 
evereiv, evOeros had developed the sense 
of ‘ bene compositus’; but in that case 
we should expect to find other examples 
in the rich sepulchral epigraphy of the 
Roman period. Until such examples 
are found, it is better to ascribe its 
occurrence here to literary influence. 

Verrall, who appeals to palaeographi- 
cal probability in favour of ed@érov, and 
Sidgwick, who claims that the ‘ order 
of the words’ supports ev0érous, may be 
allowed tocancel each other. Headlam, 
whose text reads ev@érous, tries, in his 
note and in his translation, to have it 
both ways. And, as I have shown, he 
misapplies evOereiv. 

Such is the case for evOérouv. 

W. M. CALDER. 


CATULLUS LXVI. 92-94. 


Sed potius largis effice muneribus 
Sidera cur iterent: Vtinam coma regia fiam ! 
Proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion ! 


QUEEN BERENICE vowed that on a 
certain contingency she would dedicate 
a tress of her hair to the gods. The 
vow was discharged, and a celestial 
messenger carried off the tress to the 
lap of Venus. Venus set it among the 
stars, where it did not escape the eye of 
a courtly astronomer. 

The tress speaks throughout the 
poem. (39) ‘ Full loath was I to quit 
your Majesty’s head. . . .’. (69) ‘ True, 
I am now a constellation; but I am 
not so much delighted by my new 
estate as racked by the thought that I 
must be absent for ever and ever from 
my mistress’s head.’ But at 79 it turns 
from these vain repinings, and asks 
that henceforth every chaste bride shall 
make it an offering before she yields to 
her husband’s desires. (89) ‘ And thou, 
O Queen, when thou dost propitiate 
Venus with holiday lights, suffer me 
not to go without a share in the blood 
that thou sheddest, but rather, by thy 
lavish bounty, give the stars reason to 
repeat, “Oh that I might become a 
queen’s tress, and let Orion flash next 
to Aquarius !””’ 

In the last three lines, apart from 
some trifles of spelling, the MSS. are 
at one, and what they give us is good 





and true. The tress has said enough 
about its regrets, and the poem should 
end, as it ends in the MSS., with the 
cheerful anticipation of favours and 
glory to come. 

‘ Give the stars reason to repeat... .’ 
The other stars, of course; and sidera 
is used just so in 73: ‘ Nothing shall 
prevent me from speaking my mind, 
even though the stars cut me up with 
nasty remarks.’ 

The construction effice cur tterent is 
amply warranted by efficto ut, ne, quo- 
minus; by est cur, nihil est cur; and 
by Ovid, Am. I. ili. 2: 

Aut amet, aut fac:at cur ego semper amem. 


The juxtaposition of a clause of wish, 
and another main clause in which a sub- 
junctive denotes the price or con- 
sequence of the fulfilment of the wish, 
is above suspicion. Fiam coma regia, 
ruat caelum. 

Nor is there anything wrong with 
iterent, whether it means ‘say again and 
again,’ or ‘ say one after the other ;’ and 
in either case the singular fiam is right. 
Each star will think only of itself. If 
anyone doubts, let him consider Sen. 
Suas. II. 12-13. Describing the emo- 
tions of the Spartans at Thermopylae, 
Seneca quotes from some hexameters 
on a similar situation: 


stratique per herbam 
‘ Hic meus est’ dixere ‘ dies’— 
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and he proceeds: ‘The scholar Por- 
cellus taxed these lines with solecism, 
since, though the speakers are many, 
they say ‘This is my day,” not “ our 
day.” In a fine phrase he found fault 
with the finest point.... They did not 
all speak at once, like a choir with a 
scholar for conductor, but one and then 
another of them said “This is my 
day.” ’ 

Now what do the editors of Catullus 
make of these three lines ? 

For effice they print affice : ‘ but rather 
bestow on me bountiful gifts.’ This 
needs a full-stop at the end of 92; the 
last couplet must all be the tress’s 
own words. Next, stdera cur retinent ? 
‘Why do the stars detain me?’ An 
idle question, for the stars, it seems, 
will be only too glad to be rid of the 
parvenu. Or else sidera corruerint, to 
which some critics attach the wtinam: 
‘let (may) the stars rush together.’ 
But this is the thought of the last line 
of all, and (utitnam) coma regia fiam 
is awkwardly sandwiched between. 
Further, coma regia fiam must now 
mean ‘may I become once more a queen's 
tress ;’ and the lack of an adverb calls 


either for apology or for Markland’s 
iterum in place of utinam. As for the 
parataxis of the two subjunctival 
clauses, it is neither worse nor better 
if the wish is uttered, not by the tress, 
but by the other stars. 

When the MSS. of Catullus agree in 
large errors—when O is at one with G 
and R—they offer nonsense and bar- 
barism. Here they offer sense and 
Latin; and the current conjectures, 
without improving the Latin, impair 
the sense; they bring the poem by 
violence to a bad end. 

Yet these conjectures, or others no 
better, have found favour with almost 
all the editors whose texts are in current 
use—Baehrens-Schulze, Ellis, Fried- 
rich, Merrill, Miller, Palmer, Postgate, 
Schulze, and, I gather, Nigra; and they 
are countenanced by Munro. Ellis, in 
his latest comment, saw and approved 
the better, but in his last text he 
followed the worse. There is comfort 
in the taste of Messrs. Ramsay and 
Macnaghten ; but as they do not argue, 
and as Mr. Owen goes right for no good 
reason, I have thought it worth while 
to expatiate. E. HARRISON. 





EURIPIDES AND THARYPS. 


THE date of Euripides’ Andromache 
is not recorded. The scholiast on 1. 445 
suggests the opening years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; modern critics! have 
mostly placed it in the years before or 
after the Peace of Nicias (421 B.C.). 
The same scholiast explains the uncer- 
tainty thus: eiAucpuvas 5é tovs tod Spa- 
MATOS Xpovous ovK éott AaBeEiv* ov yap 
dedidaxtat (MSS. déSevnrar, corr. Cobet) 
"AOnvnow: 0 6é KadrXipaxos ériypadivat 
gyno TH tpaypdia Anyuoxpadtny. 

Nauck? suggested that the play was 
produced at Argos in 420 B.C. as anti- 
Spartan propaganda, and Gilbert Mur- 
ray® regards this as likely. There is, 
however, nothing to connect the play 
with Argos, except Bergk’s conjecture 
Tipoxparny for the scholiast’s Anwoxpa- 
tnv, this conjectural Timocrates being 





1 Cf. Wecklein, Eurip. Andromache, 1911, 
p- 10. 

2 Ed. Eurip. I., p. xviii. 

3 Euripides and his Age, p. 112. 


identified with the Timocrates of Argos 
to whom some‘ ascribed Euripides’ 
lyrics. Moreover, the villainous char- 
acter of Orestes in the Andromache 
would scarcely have pleased an Argive 
audience.® 

I wish to suggest a different view,’ 





* Vit. Eur. 1. 

5 Cf. Eur. Orest. 1660, “Apyous 8 ’Opéorny, 
MevéAews, éa kpareiv. Apollo’s words to Orestes 
(#6. 1653 ff.) seem designed to counteract the 
effect of the A mdromache— Hermione shall never 
marry Neoptolemus, for he shall first be killed 
at Delphi, as he deserves ; and Orestes shall 
marry her and live happily ever after. See 
Mahaffy, Hist. of Greek Literature,? 1., p. 338, 
m1. 

6 This paper was written before I discovered 
that the main lines of my theory had been 
anticipated. W. Schmid, in Christ’s Gesch. a. 
gr. Litt.,® Part I., 1908, p. 343, suggested that, 
in view of the prominence given to the Mclos- 
sian royal house, the piece was possibly pro- 
duced in Epirus at a festival at that ‘half- 
barbarian court.” Schmid, however, followed 
the scholiast in assigning the play to the opening 
years of the Peloponnesian War. C. Klotzsch, 
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which better fits the contents of the play. 
Among the barbarians who attacked 
Acarnania, with the Ambraciots and 
with Cnemus and his Peloponnesians, 
in 429 B.c., Thucydides! mentions the 
Molossians and Atintanes under one 
Sabylinthus, ézitporros dv Odpuytos tod 
Baciréws érs mardos dvtos. Athens sup- 
ported Acarnania, and Cnemus and the 
rest were routed at Stratus. This defeat 
impressed the Molossians, and they sent 
their boy-king Tharyps to Athens for 
his education. Justin? writes: ‘ Per 
ordinem deinde regnum ad Tharybam 
descendit, qui quoniam pupillus et 
unicus ex gente nobili superesset, inten- 
tiore omnium cura seruandi eius edu- 
candique publice tutores constituuntur. 
Athenas quoque educandi gratia missus. 
quanto doctior maioribus suis, tanto et 
populo gratior fuit. primus itaque leges 
et senatum annuosque magistratus et 
reipublicae formam composuit, et ut a 
Pyrrho sedes, sic uita cultior populo a 
Tharyba statuta.’ Plutarch® says that, 
the Aeacid dynasty of Epirus having 
become degenerate and barbarous, @ap- 
pirav tTp@tov iotopodow “EXAnukKois 
ect Kai ypdupact Kal vopos piravOpa- 
Tos StaxoouncayTa TAS TONELS OVOMATTOY 
yevéoOar. Pausanias* also speaks of him 
(as Tharypus or Tharypas), and the 
literary evidence is confirmed by an 
inscription © in honour of his grandson 
Arybbas, son of Alcetas (Pausanias gives 
the pedigree). Arybbas took refuge at 
Athens when expelled by Philip of 
Macedon about 342 B.c. The inscription 
mentions the grant of Athenian citizen- 
ship to his father and grandfather. 





in his Epirotische Geschichte, 1911, p. 221, 
quoted Schmid’s suggestion, but pointed out 
that the political conditions of Epirus in the 
early years of the war made such a date im- 
probable. He suggested that Tharyps was at 
Athens when the play was produced, and that 
the play was in part pro-Athenian propaganda. 
Neither Schmid nor Klotzsch has examined the 
question in detail, and their views have attracted 
little attention. It seemed, therefore, worth 
while to print this paper, which is wholly inde- 
pendent of Schmid and Klotzsch. 

* TT. Bo. a VET. 3: 

3 Pyrrh. 1. isan at | a 

5 7.G. II. 115 (=Dittenb.* 228; Roberts and 
Gardner, 40). /.G. II. 17 (=Dittenb.? 228 ; 


Roberts and Gardner, 32), dated 378/7 B.c., 
mentions Alcetas and his son Neoptolemus 
among the allies of Athens, 
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I wish to suggest that the Andro- 
mache was Euripides’ parting gift to 
Tharyps, and that it was not performed 
at Athens, because it was performed in 
Molossia. 

The central interest of the play is the 
fate of Molossus,® son of Neoptolemus 
and Andromache. Hermione, Neopto- 
lemus’ wife, and her father Menelaus, 
both treated as typical Spartans, plot 
to murder Molossus and his mother, 
and these crimes are barely prevented 
by the timely arrival of old Peleus. At 
the end of the play (after Orestes has 
murdered Neoptolemus and eloped with 
Hermione), Thetis, the dea ex machina, 
prophesies to Peleus that the boy will 
be the ancestor of the kings of Molossia 
and will save the blood of Aeacus from 
extinction. The language recalls Justin’s 
about Tharyps: ‘qui quoniam pupillus 
et unicus ex gente nobili superesset.’ 

yuvaixa 5’ aixuddwrov, 'Avdpon.xnv r€é-yw, 
Modocelav yiv xpi) Karotxjoat, yépov, 
‘Edévw cvvadrAaxGeicav edvalors yduors, 
kat maiéa révde, THv am’ Alaxod pdvov 
AeAetpevov 6n. Bacrtéa 5 éx rovde xpH 
Gov db’ ddov Starepav Modogcias 
evdatpovodvras* od yap &d’ dvdorarov 
yévos yevér Oat Set 7d ody Kady, yépor, 
Tpolas re* Kai yap Oeoior kdxelvns wéAer 
xalrep mecovons Iaddddos mpobupig.” 


It would be hard to imagine more 
effective propaganda. The fate of their 
king’s great ancestor—their link with 
Achilles and Hector— would be of 
thrilling interest to a Molossian audi- 
ence. Sparta provides two of the three 
villains, and every Spartan custom, from 
double kingship® to female athletics,’ is 
held up to detestation in language whose 
bitterness recalls Dante’s invectives 
against Pisa or Genoa. 


The third villain is Orestes. This, 
too, may have a local point. The 
Orestae, like the Molossians, were 


among the tribes which attacked Acar- 
nania in 429 B.c. Thucydides’ men- 
tions that their king was one Antiochus, 
who did not take the field, but entrusted 
his troops on this occasion to Oroedus, 
king of the Paravaei. The Orestae, 








6 The child is called Modorrds in the Dram. 
Pers., but is not named in the play. 

7 Androm. 1243 ff. Modocccias in the sixth 
line. is Lenting’s correction of the MSS. 
Modogciav. 

8 Jb. 471. 


9 1b. 595. 10 TT. 80. 
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according to Hecataeus,! were a Molos- 
sian tribe, and Tharyps and his Molos- 
sians may well have regarded them as 
revolted subjects. It is likely enough 
that Antiochus may even have plotted 
against the boy-king’s life, on which 
depended the survival of the legitimate 
dynasty. And the Orestae claimed 
descent from Orestes and Hermione.” 

Kaerst® has suggested that the con- 
nexion of the Molossian kings with 
Achilles is a fiction started in the reign 
of Tharyps. Klotzsch‘ accepts the sug- 
gestion, but, well as it would fit this 
view of the Andromache, it seems to 
me irreconcilable with Pindar’s words® 
about Neoptolemus, probably written 
in 485 B.C. : 

MoNdoscig 5° éuBacidrevev ddL-yov 
xpbvov * ardp yévos ale! péper 
Tours of yépas. 

The fierce attack on Delphi® may 
also be regarded as anti-Spartan propa- 
ganda. It would, moreover, delight the 
priests of Dodona, whose ancient oracle 
(mentioned twice’ only by Euripides, 
once in the Andromache) suffered from 
Delphian competition. Dodona was a 
Molossian city. It was venerated and 
protected by the Molossian kings. In- 
deed, Strabo® (following Theopompus) 
ascribes the Molossian ascendency to 
two causes—the Aeacid descent of their 
kings, and their possession of the 
ancient and renowned oracle of Dodona. 
George Long’ remarks: ‘The Athe- 


1 Ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Opéora (F.4.G. 
Hecat. fr. 77). 

2 Theagenes af. Steph. Byz. 
Theag. fr. 10). 

3 Pauly-Wissowa V., col. 2725. 

* 0b. cil.. p. 33. 

5 Nem. VII. 38 ff., D has pépet, B deper. 

6 Androm. 1161 ff. and 1241. 

7 Androm. 885; Phoen. 982. 

® Hecataeus, af. Steph. Byz. s.v. Awdavn 
( F.H1.G. Hecat. fr. 78). 

® VII. p. 4988, c. 

10 S.v, Dodona in Smith’s Dict. of Greek and 
Rom. Geogr. 





ib. (F.H.G. 


nians also seem not unfrequently to 
have consulted the oracle of Dodona, 
which they did probably through their 
suspicion of the Pythia at Delphi in the 
Peloponnesian War.’ Long cites the 
oracle, mentioned by Pausanias,"! which 
encouraged Athens to undertake the 
Sicilian Expedition. 

Our knowledge of Tharyps’ age is so 
vague that a large range of dates is 
possible. But the hostile treatment of 
Orestes points to the short period of 
Argive alliance with Sparta” after Man- 
tinea, between the later part of 418 B.c. 
and the later part of the following year, 
when the Argive democrats recovered 
control and renewed their alliance with 
Athens. 

I have no wish to imply that the 
Andromache is mere propaganda. It is 
full of subtleties, as Verrall pointed out. 
It is, indeed, unlikely that Euripides 
wrote the play for Tharyps; more prob- 
ably he adapted an unpublished or un- 
finished work by introducing and em- 
phasising topical points. 

There remains the ascription of the 
play to ‘ Democrates,’ recorded on the 
authority of Callimachus.” It is easy 
to suppose that Euripides was not very 
proud of the Andromache, and preferred 
to disguise his authorship. The name 
Democrates (common at Athens) may 
be that of the manager who produced 
the play for Tharyps. But it is tempt- 
ing to guess that Euripides chose it as 
a half-ironical pseudonym, with some- 
thing of the effect of ‘ Patriot’ or ‘ Anti- 
Prussian.’ 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


a V111. 2%. 22. 

12 Thuc. V. 78-82. 

13 Schol. Eur. Androm., |. 445. One more 
point may perhaps be made connecting the play 
with Epirus. The epithet nre:paris, otherwise 
unknown in tragedy, is twice (Il. 159 and 652) 
applied to Andromache. It refers to Asia, but 
may have been meant to suggest Epirus. 





ALLOBROGA. 


THE nominative singular of AJ//obroges is 
Allobrox in Horace and seems to occur nowhere 
else in classical literature, though the same form 
is found in G.L.K. suppl. p. 119, in Herodian 
ap. Steph. Byz., and as a cognomen in C./.L. 
XII 3109. Probus G.L.X. IV p. 124 enquires, 
‘ty apparent ignorance, whether it should be 


Allobrogus or Allobroges, and decides for the 
latter because the former would be anomalous. 
He says nothing about another anomalous 
nominative, A//obroga, of which the thes. ling. 
Lat. I p. 1690 16 professes to cite two 
examples: ‘ A//obroga gloss. V 590 24, 652 11.’ 

The second of these glosses is no example of 
the nominative. It runs ‘ Ad/lobroga Graece 
declinauit quod Gallus erat Rufus’, and is a 
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note on Iuu. VII 213 sq., ‘sed Rufum atque 
alios caedit sua quemque iuuentus, | Rufum, 
quem totiens Ciceronem A//obroga dixit, 
written by some one who rightly understood 
that A//obroga was accusative and who sought 
to explain why Juvenal had used that form 
instead of the Latin Ad/obrogem. A nomina- 
tive Ad/obroga would not be Greek. The other 
example, corp. gloss. Lat. V p. 590 24, ‘ Allo- 
broga Gallus Rufus’, is drawn from the same 
passage ; and the nominative has no existence 
except in the writer’s inability to construe 
Juvenal’s words. 

The plural corresponding to this fictitious 
nominative is cited by the ¢hesaurus ib. |. 23 
from the ancient scholium on Iuu. VIII 234, 
which I transcribe entire: ‘ #¢ dracatorum p.: 
Gallos significat, et deest ‘‘teneant.” <Ad/o- 
brogae Galli sunt. ideo‘autem dicti Al/obrogae, 
quoniam “ brogae” Galli agrum dicunt, “alla” 
autem aliud. dicti autem Ad/obroges, quia ex 
alio loco fuerant translati.2 Now Juvenal’s 
lines are these, ‘arma tamen uos | nocturna et 
flammas domibus templisque paratis, | ut braca- 
torum pueri Senonumque minores’: not a word 
about Adlobrogae or Allobroges, whom indeed 
it would have been absurd to mention. The 
Allobroges are not heard of in history till the 
time of Hannibal ; they certainly took no part, 
as the Senones did, in the sack of Rome; and 
their ambassadors actually helped to save Rome 
from Catiline and Cethegus, the persons here 
addressed. The fact therefore that in Juvenal’s 
best MS the letters after Se#- are written over 
an erasure is no sign that anything like Senonum 
Allobrogumque once stood in the text; and 
moreover the last letters of the original reading, 
still visible, are -zoves. Besides, this scholium 
cannot be a note even on Adlobrogum.: if it 
were, it would not contain the form A//obrogae ; 
for the writer was evidently accustomed to call 
them A//obroges, and relapses into that form at 
the end of his comment. This is a note on 
some passage which presented, or seemed to 
present, a form of the first declension and not 
of the third: in other words it is a note on 
VII 214. That is the only place in Juvenal, 
except perhaps VIII 13, where a note about the 
Allobroges would not be impertinent ; and there 
stands Adlobroga to account for Adlobrogae. 
The only scholium now extant at that spot is 
the curt and unintelligible ‘ 4//obroga dixit m. 
Gallia’; and here at VIII 234 we have what 
ought to be there. Neither nominative, the 
singular Ad/obroga nor the plural Adlobrogae, 
has any other origin than misinterpretation of 
luu. VII 214. 

The so-called g/ossae Juuenalianae printed in 
the corp. gloss. Lat. V pp. 652-6 from cod. 
Paris. 7730 include some fifty or sixty which 
have nothing to do with Juvenal : for instance, 
656 21 Ergenna sacerdos is from Persius and 
652 7 acer lignum coloribus impar is from Ovid ; 
but many of these are nevertheless now twisted 
into connexion with him under the most thread- 
bare pretences. If the yAaooa is not to be 
found in Juvenal, the yAoeonpya will suffice. 
653 9 monoptalmus luscus (a regular item in 
bilingual glossaries, recurring at II 373 14, III 
181 12, 252 67, 339 41) is to be a gloss on Juu. 


X 158 ducem... luscum : even if it were /uscus. 
monoptaimus (as it is at II 125 25 and III 445 
20), it could not be that. So too they refer 655, 
15 pantomimus histrio to Tuu. VII go dadit 
histrio, and 655 19 pastillus crustula to luu. 
IX 5 lambenti crustula: it is therefore mere 
negligence, not common sense, which prevents 
them from referring 652 6 adzuro abnego to lun. 
XIII 94 abnego nummos, and 652 12 agagulis 
lenonibus to Iuu. VI 216 lenonibus atgue 
lanistis. The worst of this craze is that it 
diverts attention from serious business and 
delays the progress of correction. At 6s5 12 
we have the gloss ¢aberna ubi uestes ponuntur 
aut quodlibet aliud. F¥ riedlaender’s index pro- 
vides four instances of ¢aderna in Juvenal, and 
therefore Mr Goetz ¢hes. gloss. emend. 11 p. 
323 refers this to the least inapposite of them, 
Il 42 ne pudeat dominum monstrare tabernae, 
where however /aderna is not a place in which 
clothes or anything else is deposited but unde 
opobalsama emuntur. If Mr Goetz would turn 
to p. 432 of his own volume, he would find these 
same words, “di uestes Bonuntur aut quodlibet 
aliud, cited from corp. gloss. V 104 14 and, with 
trifling variants, from five other places ; and the 
word which they explain is not ¢aderna but 
zaberna. Thenext gloss, 655 13, is como luscello. 
Friedlaender cannot furnish his clients with 
zomo, but any word beginning with the same 
letters, however different its meaning, will 
satisfy their simple needs ; so we read in the 
thes. gloss. emend. II p. 354 ‘tomo uiscello 
(corr. W. Heraeus: /usce//o cod.) V E55 13 (cf. 
Iuuenal. X 355)’: and X 355 is ‘candiduli 
diuina /omacu/a porci’! The true correction is 
zomu tuscello, as may be seen from IV 198 3 
zomos (zonos cod.) zus, III 470 23 tus Copos, 24 
zuscellarius Cwporos, 219 2 dca Cwpov zuscellatas 
(luscellatas cod.). A. E. HOUSMAN. 


PECULIUM. 


DE l’inscription publi¢e par M. W. M. Calder 
(C.R. 1923, p. 8) et de son commentaire il me 
parait bien résulter que Zeculdium est un mot 
celtique. Comme d’autre part le mot est 
ancien dans la langue latine, il semble évident 
qu’il appartient au patrimoine commun de ces 
deux langues, c’est-a-dire a Vitalo-celtique. Et 
ceci est de premiére importance. On le retrouve 
dans une inscription de la Gaule Narbonnaise 
(C.1.L. XII., No. 1005), mentionnant un curator 
peculi r(ei) p(ublicae) Glanico(rum) : il s’agit de 
Glanum ou Saint-Remy ; et 1a, peculium est 
sans doute le mot celtique avec son sens 
indigéne. CAMILLE JULLIAN. 


A PROBLEM IN PROPERTIUS. 


(a) non non humani PARTUS sunt talia dona 


(II. iii. 27). 

(2) optima mors PARCA quae uenit acta die 
(III. v. 18) 

(c) haecne marita fides et PARCE auia noctes 
(IV. iii. 11). 


IT is curious that in these three places. 
a reading either suspect or certainly 
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corrupt in Cod. Neapolitanus begins 
with PARC or PART. 

In (a) partus, with peperere in the 
following line, looks more like copyist’s 
Latinity than Propertian. Two words 
would fit the meaning—vitus and captus. 
I was led to think the latter the more 
likely by the coincidence that in (0) 
Baehrens’ carpta is the easiest and most 
plausible solution; and this rapproche- 
ment further suggested that in (c) the 
original might have been 


carptae gratia noctis 


(cf. ade Gitw Operthps xapis; Meleager 
in A.P. XII. 137; and dp’ ésinpa 
dépwpar éoixdta papyoovvyow Apoll. 
Rhod. IV. 375; and for gratia (Quintil.) 
Declam., ed. Ritter, p. 129]. 

To these may be added— 


(d) peccaram semel et totum sum PORTUS in 
annum (III. xvi. 9); and 

(e) omnibus heu PORTIS pendent mea noxia 
uota (IV. iii. 17), 


a verse strangely disparate with its 
pentameter. 

Dismissing (¢), it is hard not to 
believe that the truth in (d) lies hid 
beneath Portus of N rather than 
puLsus of the other MSS. And here 
also carptus would fit, giving the sense 
of ‘robbed, fleeced, made to pay,’ as 
in Prop. II. xvi. 8 and Ovid, Amores 
I. viii. gt. Against the probability of 
pulsus there is a further point: had the 
lover’s punishment been exclusion, the 
language of the next verse would be 
inappropriate, 


in me mansuetas non habet illa manus ; 


‘merciless handling’ rather suits carptus, 
cf. tmmites manus in IIT. xv. 14. 
However, without pressing the case 
to extremities, if this transposition 
truly accounts for three places, it should 
be referable to one of two causes: either 
the scribe—as may happen to any 
scribe in any age—had an unconsciously 
anagrammatic eye, or there was some 
peculiarity in the script from which he 
copied that made him apt to misread 
this particular collocation of letters. 
The former hypothesis is not confirmed 
by any general prevalence of anagrams 
in N; we are left with the second. 
Can some expert palaeographer put his 


finger on some national peculiarity in 
forming (or ligaturing) the letters carp 
which might account for their appear- 
ing as PARC (possibly porT, perhaps via 
PORC) to a twelfth-century copyist ? 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 





‘EX PELLE HERCULEM’: HORACE, 
ODES Ill. 3, 1-12. 


WHEN Horace in vv. 4-5 mentions the perils 
of the Adriatic, it is not improbable, as Momm- 
sen saw, that he intends to recall some exploit 
of Augustus in those waters notorious or recent 
enough to warrant a contemporary reader’s 
understanding the allusion without much 
trouble. It may perhaps be the fact that there 
is a reference to the emperor’s mid-winter 
voyage from Samos (early 30 B.C.) and dramatic 
arrival, with shattered sails and disabled rudder, 
at Brindisi, where he quelled a dangerous 
mutiny among his dissatisfied veterans.} 

‘Ciuium ardor praua iubentium’ would readily 
suggest or be suggested by the circumstances 
of that voyage, and represents, as we know, 
the sincere sentiment of the substantial burgher. 

One ought to welcome the evidences of sin- 
cerity in such a passage as this. With the 
slender material of heroism at his disposal 
Horace does singularly well up to a point : for 
anyone who follows the career of Augustus 
must be surprised that the victor of Philippi 
did not run for a Grecian port and must 
acknowledge that for him to complete that 
rough passage showed considerable strength of 
will. 

But History, when conspired with Truth, 
will not further spare the Laureate. 

It is a sad commentary on v. 6 to read? that 
the modern Hercules, discarding the skin of a 
lion, carried with him on his travels that of the 
seal as more naturally adapted to bear the 
brunt of fulminating Jove, and that at the dis- 
tant muttering of the storm his habit was to 
retire to the shelter of a subterranean cell. 
One cannot but reflect how uncomfortable a 
god he must have been on Olympus when the 
father of gods and men announced his decisions 
in Homeric fashion. L. DREw. 





1 Dio. Cass. li. 4. Suet. Diu. Aug. xvii. 
Ab Actio cum Samum in hiberna se Tecepisset 
turbatus nuntiis de seditione praemia et mis- 
sionem poscentium, . . . repetita Italia tempes- 
tate in traiectu bis conflictatus, primo inter 
promunturia Peloponnesi atque Aetoliae, rursus 
circa montes Ceraunios utrubique parte liburni- 
carum demersa, simul eius, in qua uehebatur, 
fusis armamentis et gubernaculo diffracto. . 

2 Suet. Diu. Aug. xc. and xxix (Augustus’ 
narrow escape from lightning during his Can- 
tabrian expedition). 
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FURTHER NOTE ON THE BOIOTIAN 
LEAGUE. 


IN the C.R. 1922, p. 70, I suggested that 
Thucydides’ information (Bk. IV. 93) about the 
number of hoplites present in the Boiotian army 
at Delion (when considered alongside the infor- 
mation given in Hedlenica Oxyrhynchia, ch. X1. 
§ 4, as to the full quota each of the eleven 
Boiotian districts was bound to supply to the 
Federal army) perhaps justified the hypothesis 
that, in assembling its forces to meet the 
Athenian invasion, the Boiotian League was 
following the arrangement which we know 
was embodied in the Spartan fvpyayia, and 
which required each member of that Alliance 
to contribute two-thirds of its total forces to 
league expeditions, except when the war was to 
be waged in the very territory of some member, 
in which emergency that particular ally must 
turn out ravorparia. And I further suggested 
that, if we could be satisfied that in 424 we find 
Boeotia following this rule at Delion, we might 
not unreasonably infer that she had borrowed 
the clause from the Peloponnese, and had 
incorporated it as one of the terms of her own 
confederacy. 

The following additional considerations tend, 
I think, to confirm the suggestion as to Delion ; 
and also the further inference that the arrange- 
ment is to be regarded as an original and 
organic portion of the Federal agreement. 

In Thucydides II. 9. 2, the Bowwroi are ex- 
pressly mentioned as among the extra-Pelopon- 
nesian peoples who allied themselves with Sparta 
at the outbreak of the war with Athens in 431 B.C. 
Subsequent references by both Thucydides and 
Xenophon make it clear that this alliance was 
of the most intimate kind. Apparently Boiotia 
has not, as one independent League, merely 
associated herself on equal terms with another ; 
but has actually agreed to enter the Pelopon- 
nesian éuppayxia on the same conditions as all 
other members. This no doubt promoted more 
effective unity in war-operations, and gave her 
the right to a representative and equal vote in 
the Allied Congress (Thuc. V. 17. 2; Xen. He//. 
II. 2. 19; III. 5. 8 etc.) ; but it involved, among 
other things, her submission to a majority 
decision, to Lacedaemonian military leadership 
(Thuc. II. 10.1; V. 64.4; Xen. Hell. II. 4. 30), 
and in particular to the Peloponnesian rule 
which fixed the quota of troops each ally had in 
given circumstances to supply. Accordingly, 
for the first invasion of Attica in 43!—an 
éo8os éxSnuos, for which, as head of the league 
Sparta had requisitioned the usual dvo pépn of 
their forces from each city—the Boiotians pepos 
pev ro oerepov kat rovs immeas mapeixyovro 
Tlehomovvnotos Evorparevery, rois dé AerTopéevas 
(ie. with the remaining one-third of their hop- 
lites) they harassed Plataiai (Thuc. II. 10. 2; 
12. 5). 

From 431 onwards, then, Boiotia is not only 
acquainted with the ‘two-thirds’ rule, but has 
been applying it, as in duty bound, to her own 
forces whenever Sparta summoned her to join 
in an allied expedition outside Boiotia itself. 
Now, if ever such a rule had been adopted by 
the Boiotian Confederacy as a regulative prin- 
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ciple of its own internal life quite apart from 
any alliance with Sparta, it would have been 
obligatory on each of the eleven Federal 
districts to supply two-thirds of its hoplite 
strength to any joint Boiotian expedition, with 
the further obligation upon any single district, 
within whose borders the campaign was actually 
taking place, to turn out mavorparia. When 
therefore in 424 we find that, being now herself 
invaded, Boiotia assembled at Delion just about 
as many hoplites as, from the /// Pelopon- 
nesian formula (supposing her to have adopted 
it), we could have predicted would have been 
there, we can scarcely deem the coincidence 
accidental. Rather, it strengthens the suspicion 
that she has made the principle her own, in 
practice at least, and has perhaps incorporated 
it into the framework of her own league. 

When did she adopt the rule, if it was 
adopted? One possibility is that her experience 
since 431 had convinced her of its utility. In 
that case it may never have been formally 
embodied in the Federal pact, but grew up 
simply as a convenient practical arrangement. 
But it is much easier to believe that on so vital 
a point clear definitions had existed from the 
beginning of the League, i.e. from at least 447, 
after Koroneia, when the League was revived 
and reorganised. Boiotia lived under the con- 
stant menace of Athenian invasion (cp. He//. 
Oxyrh. X11. 3), either into the pépos of Tanagra 
via Oropos and Delion, or into that of Thebes 
itself via Plataiai. It was essential that these 
two districts should know precisely what support 
would be at once forthcoming from their con- 
federates in suchanemergency. Now in fixing 
the terms of a new constitution or alliance, it 
was common enough for Greek States to model 
themselves on suitable examples already exist- 
ing, or to make appropriate borrowings; thus 
(apart from the constitutions she forced on some 
of her subjects) Athens clearly provided the 
model for the Argive democracy which devel- 
oped pera ra ITepouxd, and in Elis and 
Mantineia also her influence is probably to be 
traced. The moderate oligarchs in Athens 
itself in 411 had the details of this very Boiotian 
constitution in view when they hammered out 
their own wodirefa. Further, we know that in 
447 the Boiotian oligarchs were in the closest 
touch with Sparta, which, ten years previously, 
had sent a powerful army into their country to 
assist them in establishing and organising their 
confederacy under the headship of Thebes (Diod. 
XI. 81). We can scarcely doubt, then, that for 
their own constitutional arrangements these 
oligarchs would borrow any features they 
thought suitable from the Peloponnesian 
évppayxia ; and the numbers at Delion suggest 
that the quota-formula was one of these. I am 
accordingly inclined to believe that this formula 
had been an integral part of the Federal pact 
since 447, and that it was such points of simi- 
larity which made it easy for the two Leagues 
to merge themselves into one for the purposes 
of the war against Athens in 431. 

P. A. SEYMOUR. 








CICERO, AD FAMILIARES VII. 32. 


Equidem sperabam ita notata me reliquisse 
genera dictorum meorum, ut cognosci sua 
sponte possent. sed quoniam tanta faex est in 
urbe, ut nihil tam sit axv@npov quod non alicui 
venustum esse videatur, pugna, si me amas, nisi 
acuta dydiBodia, nisi elegans tmepSodn, nisi 
mapaypappa bellum, nisi ridiculum mapa mpoo- 
Soxiav, nisi cetera, quae sunt a me in secundo 
libro DE ORATORE per Antonii personam dis- 
putata de ridiculis, évreyva et arguta apparebunt, 
ut sacramento contendas mea non esse. 

CICERO begs Volumnius to prevent the bad 
jokes of others being associated with his name. 
He refers to a passage in the second book of 
the Ve Oratore,in which the divisions of verbal 
wit are discussed. In that passage (§ 256) he 
has ‘alterum genus est, quod habet parvam 
verbi immutationem, quod in littera positum 
Graeci vocant sapovopaciay’, and mapaypappa 
in the letter to Volumnius is interpreted as 
having the same sense, a play upon words 
depending on a single letter. No authority is 
quoted for this sense of zapdypaypa. It seems 
probable that Cicero’s definitions in the Ve 
Oratore are derived, at any rate in part, from 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric III. 11. Aristotle there 
refers to ra mapa ypaypa oxoppara. I suggest 
that Cicero wrote ‘ rapa ypappa bellum,’ which 
would balance ‘ridiculum mapa mpoodoxiav.’ 
With both words presumably ‘ dictum’ must be 
supplied. LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


THEMISTOCLES, AESCHYLUS, AND 
DIODORUS. 


IN C.R., 1922, p. 161 f.. Mr. M. Cary argues 
that Themistocles must have been ostracised in 
March or April, 470 B.c. So much depends on 
accurately dating this event that it is worth 
while stating the reasons for not accepting Mr. 
Cary’s conclusions. His arguments, which are 
put with admirable lucidity and conciseness, are 
based on two pieces of evidence. 

1. The Persae of Aeschylus, produced in 
March, 472 B.C., praises Themistocles. It must 
therefore, it is argued, be dated prior to his 
ostracism. But if there is any causal connexion 
between the two events, is it not equally 
probable that the ostracism suggested the pane- 
gyric? We know from Aristophanes (F7ogs, 
807) that Aeschylus did not get on with the 
Athenians, otre yap ’A@nvatowr ovvéBaw” Aioyi- 
os, and in the play from which these words are 
quoted Aeschylus is represented as speaking 
out fearlessly for the banished Alcibiades. He 
would have got on well enough with his 
audiences if he had been content with cham- 
pioning statesmen who were going to fall into 
disfavour a few years later. True, the Persae 
took first prize ; but its praises of Themistocles 
are not very provocative. They are limited to 
a single speech in the second play of a tetra- 
logy, they do not mention his name, and they 
emphasise his guile. The play in short throws 


no light on the point we wish to elucidate. 
2. Diodorus XI. 54-59 narrates under the 
year 471-0 the whole story of Themistocles’ 
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decline and fall. Mr. Cary maintains that this 
must be the date of some one event and that 
that event must be the ostracism, since records 
of ostracism must obviously have been dated 
(while records of perpetual banishment need 
not) and we have in fact a knowledge of the 
dates of a large number of ostracisms. 

It is true that a ten years’ sentence neces- 
sitates a record of dates, whereas a life sentence 
does not. But, on the other hand, life sentences 
imply a permanent record and we know that 
records of them were in fact inscribed on pillars 
of bronze, whereas, when once a term of 
ostracism had expired, there would be no further 
motive for perpetuating any record, nor are any 
such records referred to by ancient writers. 
The normal process, when the ten years had 
expired, may well have been to erase the entries 
referring to it, as we know to have been done 
when a decree of permanent banishment was 
revoked (Andocides, de Mysteriis, 76). There 
is indeed a list of dates of ostracisms in the 
Constitution of Athens, but it is the list of those 
who were recalled at the time of the invasion of 
Xerxes, and is thus connected with an event 
which, reflecting credit on all concerned, would 
be specially likely to be remembered. In the 
case of subsequent ostracisms the dates are all 
more or less uncertain and are plainly based on 
historical combinations and associations, and 
not on any such documents as Mr. Cary sup- 
poses. Diodorus is a dangerous witness on 
this particular point. His narrative contains at 
least one very dubious statement (/.4.S., XLL., 
p. 171, n. 26). The fact that he was ignorant 
of several important dates in the later career of 
Themistocles is curious evidence for the con- 
tention that he must have been certain about 
one. The Bibliotheca Historica was written in 
chronicle form, and each event has to be given 
a definite date. Suppose Diodorus had no 
definite dates at all but knew roughly that 
Themistocles disappeared from Athenian politics 
rather less than ten years after Salamis, what 
then more natural than that the whole story of 
the decline and fall should be inserted nine 
years after that event ? ; 

But the strongest argument against 470 B.c. 
is the positive evidence for an earlier date. If 
Mr. Cary is right, then Aristotle is wrong when 
he says (Comnsittution of Athens, chap. XXxv.) that 
Themistocles co-operated with Ephialtes in the 
grand assault on the Areopagus; for the only 
way of reconciling that statement with the un- 
disputed facts is to assume that Themistocles 
returned for a short while to Athens after his 
ten years of ostracism, and if the ostracism did 
not begin till 470 B.c. Ephialtes was dead 
before it expired. Mr. Cary points out that on 
inscriptions of this period facts are often re- 
corded without dates. Such being the case the 
best method is surely to begin with the well 
attested statements of fact and make them the 
basis of our chronology. How this may be 
done with the decline and fall of Themistocles | 
have recently endeavoured to show in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, X1., PP. — 

° RE. 
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STOBAEUS, ECLOGAE Il. vii. (WACHS- 
MUTH II., p. 48, L. 9). 
Kav déyn O€ Tis pakaptotrnra kai Td paka- 
pios (nv, eis ravTd ovvdpapeira rois Tedtxois. 
Ilpoodtatperéov ouv. 


rois TeAtkois. Usener: moia d€ réAn mpocdia- 


peréov. Ovxovv.. Wachsmuth : rots Aotrrois. 
Apelt: rots Aextixois, Strache: rots téAos 
héyovow. 


THESE lines from Arius Didymus fall in a 
section on evdaipovia, which is said to be iden- 
tical with reAos, and is defined after Aristotle. 
The writer’s point is that there is no essential 
difference between those who call the rédos 
paxapw0rns and those who cali it eddatpovia. 
Thus Strache’s emendation is ruled out, and 
the other proposals are vague or involve con- 
siderable change. Read rois <’Apioro > reAtkois, 
and compare Arius Didymus in Wachsmuth 
I, 103, 18. In the context the reference may 
not impossibly be to Zaws 661b and 711e (cf. 
Wachsmuth I1., p. 49, 1. 23). 

A. S. FERGUSON. 


PREHISTORIC CORINTH. 


In C.R. XXXVI. 195 Mr. Shewan calls atten- 
tion toa paper by Dr. Blegen in A./.A. 1920, 
and rightly draws the conclusion that I had 
not seen it. I heard of it first from an Ameri- 
can friend in August last. It is usual, I think, 
and at all events courteous, that an author who 
issues a direct challenge should forward a copy 
of it to the opponent attacked. This Dr. 
Blegen did not do. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Wace I have now received a copy of the 
paper from Dr. Blegen, and offer my thanks, 
which would have been no less hearty had the 
communication been less tardy. 

However, there is no harm done. There is no 
essential difference between the evidence as 
quoted by Mr. Allen from Mr. Wace and that 
stated by Dr. Blegen; all my argument remains 
just where it was, and I have only to add the 
melancholy reflection that Dr. Blegen’s logic is 
no better than Mr. Allen’s. There is only one 
point in which they seem to differ ; and that 
characteristically shows how little Dr. Blegen 
has grasped the real point at issue. 

My argument in Homer and History is con- 
cerned only with the Mycenaean age, and 
within the Mycenaean age only with the latest 
period of it, that which is correlated with 
‘L.M. III.’ No evidence which does not dis- 
tinguish this period from all those preceding 
and following is relative to my discussion of the 
Achaians, Yet neither Mr. Allen nor Mr. 
Blegen ever hints at any such distinction. 
Plainly they have not seen that their evidence 
is thereby rendered worthless for any purposes 
of the present controversy. 

When reviewing Mr. Wace’s evidence as 
quoted by Mr. Allen, I assumed that when Mr. 
Wace spoke of ‘ Mycenaean’ he used it to refer 
to the ‘ Late Mycenaean’ as distinguished from 
Late Helladic, which | took to mean the periods 
Corresponding to L.M. I. and II. There was 
some ground for this assumption in the paper by 
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Blegen and Wace in B.S.A. XXII. on ‘ The Pre- 
Mycenaean Pottery of the Mainland,’ to which 
Dr. Blegen refers for the explanation of his 
terminology. In the tabular statement on 
p- 187 the word ‘ Mycenaean’ occurs only in 
the last section of Late Helladic, and is equated 
to L.M. III. It was, therefore, natural to 
suppose that when ‘ Mycenaean’ is used it is 
intended to cover only this section. In my 
review of Mr. Allen I pointed out that in only 
three cases did Mr. Wace name Mycenaean 
ware, and drew the conclusion that where he 
said ‘Late Helladic’ he did not mean My- 
cenaean. 

But Dr. Blegen seems to take a different 
view. He claims six sites as having lasted 
down io geometrical times, and therefore as 


inhabited in Late Mycenaean times. Let us 
compare his evidence with Mr. Wace’s. I take 
Blegen’s numbering for the sites : 
Ste. Wace. Blegen. 
2 Not named Late Helladic 
3 (Aeto- 
petra) Mycenaean Late Helladic 
5 (Korakou) Mycenaean Late Helladic 
(Mycenaean) 
6 (Arapiza) Not quoted ‘Some 


Mycenaean ” 


8 (Gonia) Mycenaean Late Helladic 
9 (Perdi- Not men- A few My- 
karia) tioned (unim- cenaean 
portant) sherds 


The first conclusion one would be inclined to 
draw is that Messrs. Wace and Blegen regard 
‘Late Helladic’ and ‘Mycenaean’ as con- 
vertible terms ; but then we find Blegen saying 
that at Korakou ‘in the Late Helladic Period 
Mycenaean pottery is predominant.’ Does this 
mean Late Mycenaean (L.M. III.)? or does it 
mean Early and Middle Mycenaean (L.M. I. 
and IJ.)? Until we know this, the evidence is 
wholly irrelevant to any discussion of my 
theories as to the Achaians; it is of no more 
value than ‘what the soldier said.’ To takea 
concrete instance ; | have identified Aetopetra 
with Strabo’s and Homer’s Ephyra on the 
Selleis, on the ground that Mycenaean pottery 
is found there. But if it should prove that Mr. 
Wace’s ‘ Mycenaean’ and Dr. Blegen’s ‘ Late 
Helladic’ mean Early or Middle Mycenaean, 
then this will be an argument against me; but 
in the meantime the nomenclature is left unex- 
plained, and the testimony cannot be used in 
one way or the other. This loose sort of state- 
ment is much to be deprecated, and one cannot 
but regret the introduction of a new terminology, 
which only confuses the points at issue. 

While I am on the subject of Ephyra I may 
notice another error of Dr. Blegen’s. He 
speaks of my identifying the Homeric Ephyra 
with ‘an entirely hypothetical site on a more or 
less hypothetical river in Sicyonian territory.’ 
Plainly Dr. Blegen has not done me the honour 
of reading what | wrote, or he must have known 
that I was identifying, or trying to identify, a 
perfectly definite place mentioned by Strabo, 
€or. S€ Kal mepi Sixkvava TeAAHjes morapos Kat 
“Equpa mAngiov K@pn, viii. 3, 5 (quoted in H. and 

E 
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H., p. 178). It may be pointed out that the 
accuracy of my identification of Aetopetra with 
Strabo’s Ephyra is curiously confirmed by the 
fact that Strabo does not say that this Ephyra 
is.‘on’ the Selleis, he says that it is ‘ near’ it, 
which exactly answers to the facts, Aetopetra 
being not in the main valley of the Longopo- 
tamo, but a short way up a tributary water- 
course. 

Dr. Blegen says that I was in error in follow- 
ing Philippson’s account of the climate of the 
central plateau where Corinth stands. This I 
must leave him to settle with Philippson ; the 
point is of no importance to my argument. As 
to the picture that Blegen gives of the traffic of 
the region in Mycenaean (or Late Helladic—I 
do not know which is correct) times, it is pre- 
cisely what I should call a ‘trifling coasting 
traffic,’ as opposed to the entrepét trade across 
the isthmus on which Corinth grew rich. I 
note particularly that at this period there was, 
so far the evidence goes, no port at Cenchreae ; 
only ‘a few Early Helladic sherds’ seem to 
have been found—not even so late as at Corinth 
itself, and not within centuries of Late Helladic. 
I should certainly have expected some evidence 
from Middle Helladic. But for any evidence 
of Cenchreae in the realm of Agamemnon we 
have still to wait. My thesis still holds the 
field. WALTER LEAF. 


THE OVID OF ‘THE NEW PLAUTUS 
FRAGMENT,’ 


NEws of the Ovid MS. in which the Plautine 
Fragment discussed by Dr. Lowe in the C.#. for 
Jan.-Feb. of this year (Vol. XX XVII. p. 24) was 
found would be very welcome to Ovidian 
scholars. Twelfth-century MSS. of the Me/a- 
morphoses are not exceptionally rare or neces- 
sarily valuable; but one such (if Heinsius was 
right in his estimate of its age) is or was of 
unique importance, since it contained the prose 
‘Arguments’ for Book XV., which (except for a 
few fragments embedded in the text of Urdinas 
341)' are not preserved in any other MS. of 
the poem on record. 

The MS. in question, which we may desig- 
nate X, is described by Nicolaus Heinsius as 
follows : ‘Codex Sancti Iohannis in Viridario 
Patavinus quingentorum annorum, quem ab 
eodem Turr(h)eno’ ([‘Georgius de Turre, 
Medicinae Professor,’ is mentioned just above] 
‘accepi utendum. In illo codice erant adscripta 
argumenta Luctatii (stc) omnia, quae non fuit 
otium conferre.’? 

The experts® tell us that most of the MSS. 


1 Viz. Fabb. 16 and 17 after XV. 312 and 
Fabb. 28-30 after XV. 360. There is a full 
collation of this MS. in my edition which is 
passing through the Press. 

2 Excerpts given hy N.H. show that on the 
fly-leaf of X were the lines from the 77istia 
(‘orba parente suo’ ¢.g.s.) which occur at the 
beginning of M and of other MSS. also. 

* I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Hall and 
Monsieur L. Dorez for information on the point. 





from this Monastery of St. John passed to the 
Marcian Library at Venice; but in reply to 
enquiries kindly made by Dr. Gilson, the 
Librarian of the Marciana reports that X had 
disappeared from the Library before 1760. To 
assume any connexion between the ‘ Plautine’ 
Ovid and X might seem altogether gratuitous 
but for ‘the cover itself being’ (says Dr. Lowe) 
‘in Venetian leather of the sixteenth century,’ 
Either in its Paduan days or later at the 
Marciana, X may well have been dressed or 
redressed in the leather of the district. This is 
only a scrap of evidence, if evidence it can be 
called. But it does seem to make it worth 
while to give publicity to the note of Heinsius, 
in the hope that the MS. may be re-found, and 
if re-found examined adhoc. X is a MS. of 
what Dr. Magnus calls the O class and might 
well help for the text of Ovid (the collation 
left by Heinsius is almost indecipherable), but 
the ‘Arguments’ are the thing. We sadly 
need for Book XV. the recension of ‘ Lactan- 
tius’ which was preserved in MSS. of the O class, 
and not the less satisfactory recension which 
modern editors are driven to print. And here 
X might help not in Book XV. alone but 
throughout. The Urbinas which Dr. Magnus 
missed does help materially. Thus tocite three 
examples : 

(1) It has, in lib. 5 fab. 1 ‘(Phineus) cum 
cosociis deriguit in saxum,’ a very slight corrup- 
tion for cum CC sociis, which is clearly right 
(cf. Met. 5. 208 f.) as against the ‘cum sociis’ 
of MN. (2) At lib. 9 fab. 10 it has ‘ Ianthen 
ex Theleste genitam +fide spondet’ (fide re- 
spondit N, despondit M, filio despondit « ef 
Spirensis). Here the ‘tibi despondet’ of Med. 
9. 705 makes the one-letter-change ‘ei despon- 
det’-—to provide the essential dative—seem 
almost a certainty. And (3) at lib. 7 fab. 27, for 
the ‘ fecit ut eam temptaret, an pydicitiam pueri 
possit servare’ (so Dr. Magnus with MN ; U 
reads ‘ posset’), by omitting ‘servare’ it leads 
us to the truth. ‘/ueri’ (‘ puram V vulgo’!) is 
a corruption of ‘ ¢ueri’ and ‘servare’ a ‘ gloss’ 
on ‘tueri,’ which MN have interpolated. 

The text of the ‘ Lactantius’ is in fact still 
seriously corrupt. If X helped us as_ the 
Urbinas does, it would be a distinct accession. 
The chances may seem slight: 


‘at tenuis non gloria si quem 
Numina laeva sinunt auditque vocatus Apollo.’ 


D. A. SLATER. 


HORACE, ODES |. 13, 15-16. 


oscula quae Venus 
quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit. 


OF the two interpretations of this curious 
phrase given in the standard editions, one, that 
guinta parte means ‘ quintessence,’ seems to In- 
volve an anachronism ; for while guinéa fars \s 
perhaps a conceivable rendering of sep) 
ovcia, there is no sign that the latter phrase in 
classical times ever got beyond a philosophical 
technicality or could possibly be used to mean 
‘the choicest part’ of something. The other 
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interpretation, ‘a fifth part,’ has the apparent 
disadvantage of being oddly and calculatingly 
exact for a lover's compliment ; one doubts if 
Lydia would feel very flattered at the assurance 
that her kiss was exactly 20 per cent. as sweet 
as Venus’. Yet it is noteworthy that two 
parallel passages are quoted, Athen. II. 39 B 
"IBuxos (fr. 33, Bergk) . . . rd pede A€yow Evaroy 
elvas pépos THs apBpocias kata thy ndovnv, and 
Schol. on Pind. Pyth. IX. 113 (pede) 6 87 ris 
abavacias Séxarov pépos @nOnoav eiva,* both of 
which state that the thing it is desired to praise 
stands in an arithmetical relation to something 
divine, which relation can be expressed by a 
number having divine or magical associations 
(3X3 in one case, Io, suggesting Apollo’s or 
Herakles’ tithe, in the other). Arithmetic was 
less a thing of multiplication tables and percen- 
tages and more a matter of conjurations and 
theologies to the ancients, especially after 
Pythagoras, than to us. Now, as five is a 
Roman magic number, does Horace mean that 
Lydia needs but one more touch of magic to 
equal the love-goddess herself ? 

Another possibility, it seems to me, is the 
following : Venus has granted Lydia all the 
sweetness of her own last and warmest kiss. 
In Apuleius, JZe¢. VI. 8, she offers for informa- 
tion leading to the capture of Psyche septem 
sauia suauia et unum (the seventh, I take it) 
blandientis adpulsu linguae longe mellitum. 
Had Horace heard some tale in which the 
goddess’ favours went in groups of five, instead 
of seven ? H. J. ROSE. 





STATIUS, S/LVAE 1. PRAEF. 37. 


‘De quo nihil dico ne videar defuncti testis 
occasione mentiri, nam Claudi Etrusci testi- 
moniumft domomum est.’ 


PROFESSOR SLATER has recently (C.R. 
XXXVII. 20) made a new attempt to solve the 
corrupt domomum. Statius means to say : ‘I will 
not adduce evidence which is open to suspicion, 
because I have other which is zrveproachable.’ 
That being quite certain, surely the simplest 
method of dealing with the monstrosity is to 
regard it as an ignorant transliteration of 
dyopov, a being mistaken by the copyist for d 
and the breathing for 0. 

H. G. EVELYN- WHITE. 


PLAUTUS AND 7HE BEGGAR'S 
OPERA. 


WE who lecture on Plautus are all, I suppose, 
profiting by the long run of Gay’s play in 
London. We are telling our pupils: There 
you have the form of a Plautine play, as much 
song as conversation ; with this difference, that 
Plautus never sinks to prose, but uses what 
corresponds to our blank verse (iambic senarii 
and sometimes trochaic septenarii, unaccom- 





Meineke would read 8éxarov in the first 
passage (rather évaroy in the second), supposing 
the Schol. to allude to Ibykos. 
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panied by music) for ordinary talk, and what 
corresponds to our rhymed verse (trochaic and 
iambic septenarii, accompanied by music) for 
impassioned talk. And the ‘statuesque’ form 
of all musical comedy, and markedly of Gay’s, 
is ancient. When Macheath’s ladies have a 
tug-of-war they tug rhythmically to music, not 
as they would tug in real life. Ancient, too, is 
the artificial (not realistic) disposition of the 
players on the stage, one (or more) to the right, 
one (or more) to the left, one (or more) in the 
background; with this difference, that the dis- 
position is indicated in the Plautine text (with- 
out need of stage-directions), where 4zc means 
‘the player on my side of the stage,’ zs¢e ‘ the 
player on yours,’ z//e ‘the player in the back- 
ground.’ 

The bolder of us are adding: And just as 
Gay’s songs are all set to popular tunes—‘ Our 
Polly is a sad slut’ to the tune of ‘Oh! London 
is a fine town,’ ‘ How cruel are the traitors’ to 
the tune of ‘’ Twas when the sea was roaring ’>— 
so Plautus’ Cantica. But only the bolder of us. 
For until we lift the veil and see what song 
and music actually were in the theatres (with 
comedies and tragedies) and the variety theatres 
(with mimes) of Tarentum (the home of Aris- 
toxenus), we cannot know for certain what 
Livius Andronicus transplanted from the capital 
of Magna Graecia to the capital of Italy. 

But I wonder whether all have noticed what 
I failed to notice until my n™ visit to the 
Lyric Theatre—the close correspondence of a 
sentence of Gay (spoken by Polly to Lucy) with 
a line of Plautus (spoken by Bacchis to her 
sister): 


Beg. Op. Ill. xiii.: Let us retire, my dear 
Lucy, and indulge our sorrows; the noisy crew, 
you see, are coming upon us. [Exeunt. 


A Dance of Prisoners in Chains, etc. 
Bacch. 107: Simul huic nescidquoi turbae 
quae huc it decedamus hinc. [Exeunt. 
Saltatio Comissantium. 
W. M. LINDSAY. 





A TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 


IN proof of the intrinsic superiority of verse 
to prose as a medium of translation from verse 
I quoted ( 7ranslation and Translations, p. 78) a 
version of the famous distich of Catullus (85) 


Odi et amo. id faciam fortasse 
requiris, 
nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior 
from Mrs. J. M. Krause’s little volume of Latin 
Love Poems, published in 1912, which ran as 
follows : 


quare 


* I hate, yet love! You ask how this can be? 
I only know its truth and agony.’ 


I have lately learned that Professor J. Wight 
Duff, in his Literary History of Rome, p. 315 
(1909), rendered as follows : 


‘TI hate, yet love: you ask how this may be. 
Who knows? 


I feel its truth and agony.’ 
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I would therefore assure the reader, as I can, 
that this agreement, close in all essentials as it 
is, is quite independent. I will not say ‘acci- 
dental.’ For in the work of competent and 
faithful translators such coincidences must and 
should be found. 

I take the opportunity of acknowledging to 
Mr. Higham (C.A. 1922 p. 150) that Professor 
Wilamowitz’s dictum in his essay ‘ Was ist 
iibersetzen ? that ‘jede rechte iibersetzung ist 
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travestie,’ is not, as I was inclined to think, 
a depreciation of ‘accurate’ translation, but a 
statement that ‘every right translation is a 
change of dress,’ although this meaning of 
travestie is not recognised in any German- 
English dictionary with which I am acquainted, 
and appears to be rare in German literature 
itself, in which the word has generally the sense 
of a ‘ scherzhafte umkleidung.’ 
J. P. POSTGATE. 








REVIEWS 


VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES. 


The Eclogues, Bucolics, or Pastorals of 
Virgil. A revised Translation, with 
Introduction, Text, and Notes, by 


T. F. Royps. One vol. 8’x5}%”’. 
Pp. xili+121. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1922. 6s. net. 


A NEW accession to Mr. Blackwell’s 
series of ‘ Virgilian Studies,’ is always a 
pleasant and a useful thing; and Mr. 
Royds has a double claim to welcome 
both as the author of two previous 
contributions to it—his study of the 
Pollio, and his invaluable Beasts, Birds, 
and Bees of Virgil—and as the originator 
(so he now lets us know with a touch 
of justifiable pride) of the familiar light- 
green binding which is inseparable to 
many of us from the memory of Warde 
Fowler and from our own later apprecia- 
tion of Virgil himself. 

This volume is of a slighter content. 
It consists in substance of a revised 
reprint of Mr. Royds’ verse translation 
of the Eclogues which originally appeared 
in 1907. Opposite this the Latin is 
printed, for which Hirtzel’s Oxford 
text is, with one exception, followed. 
There are three pages of introduction ; 
and a number of notes, ‘ based on many 
years of miscellaneous reading.’ Except 
for a detailed discussion of the well- 
known textual problem in Ecl. IV. 62, 
they do not go into questions of pure 
scholarship; for the book ‘is an appeal 
to the man in the armchair, who is 
revolving memories of a wasted youth’ 
—but was it wasted, if this is the arm- 
chair occupation to which it led ?— 
‘and contemplating a Latinless educa- 
tion for his eldest son.’ If the notes 
are not always strictly relevant, they 


are always interesting and often enter- 
taining. 

‘My own poor verse,’ Mr. Royds 
modestly says, may ‘ reflect too pale an 
image’ of poems which, in spite of all 
their faults and weaknesses, have a 
strange and imperishable charm. In- 
deed the Eclogues are, in a very special 
degree, untranslateable. Beyond every- 
thing, beyond their own romantic 
quality or the thousand associations 
which have gathered round them, they 
depend on that incomparable beauty of 
sound which made them from the first, 
and makes them still, a new revelation. 
This cannot, except here and there by 
a lucky chance, be conveyed in other 
language. But translators will always 
follow the lure. 

It may be doubted whether the blank 
verse chosen here as the metrical 
vehicle is capable of carrying enough 
of the Virgilian music; and the deca- 
syllabic rhymed couplet, used (and used 
very beautifully) for the two Daphnis 
songs in Eclogue V., has its own diffi- 
culties and drawbacks. Lycidas is the 
only English poem in which the specific 
musical quality of the Eclogues reap- 
pears ; and some mixed metre, irregu- 
larly rhymed on that model, may 
perhaps be the nearest solution. But 
to break into a completely different 
metre for certain passages is a very 
dubious device. The rhyming elegiacs, 
used by Mr. Royds for the amoebean 
couplets of Eclogue IV., graceful as 
they are, come in with something of a 
shock of changed gauge; and the jigging 
Irish-Melodies stanzas used for the con- 
test of Corydon and Thyrsis in Eclogue 
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VII. are a metre not only different in 
key, but full of traps for the unwary. 


Bacchus joys in the vine, poplar charms Her- 
cules 


is a line of interpretable though am- 
biguous rhythm. But no one would 
readily guess that it was meant to be 
metrically identical with 


O hither, if Corydon still is thy care. 


The modernisation of classical names 
is a reversion to Elizabethan practice 
which was the subject of some amusing 
remarks by Conington. More elasticity 
is allowable now than in the Victorian 
age. But Amaryll, Galate, Damoete are 
nevertheless, like the old Mopsy and 
Alexy, odd; and a translation of Virgil, 
whatever it is, must not be odd. Nor 
is there room in it for much divergence 
from fidelity whether by excess or 
defect. ‘The twelfth year’s kiss had 
touched my brow’ forces the note of 
Alter ab undecimo tum me iam acceperat 
annus ; itis un-Virgilian. And, on the 
other hand, ‘ Hesper brings night for 
thee’ falls sadly short of the magical 
tibt deserit Hesperus Oetam. But with 
allowance made for such occasional 
and perhaps inevitable lapses, Mr. 
Royds’ version is always good and often 
excellent, whether in its handling of the 
familiar idyllic style (that of Tennyson’s 
English Idyls)— 


Then do thou take this crook: Antigenes 

Oft asked and ne’er received it, though e’en 
then 

He was a loveable youth ; ’tis shod with brass 

And knotted evenly—a perfect crook— 


or in its management of the statelier 
movement and richer music (still based 
on the single line and only preluding 
the full splendours of the Virgilian 
period) — 

Take thy great heritage, thine hour is come, 
Blest offspring of the Gods, great seed of Jove. 


See how Creation bows her massy dome, 
Oceans and continents and aéry deeps: 
All nature gladdens at the coming age. 


A few notes may here be added as 
suggestions for corrections or improve- 
ments in the further issue which no 
doubt will soon be called for. In the 
text of Ecl. VIII. 61, hos should be hoc. 
In Ecl. IX. 46 ff, the lines given 
to Lycidas in the text are given to 
Moeris in the translation, and there is 
a similar discrepancy at Ecl. V. 19. 
‘Hinder’ should be ‘hinders’ in the 
quotation from Scott on Ecl. VIII. 66. 
‘ Seafarer’ is an inadequate translation 
of vector in Ecl. IV. 38, and ‘ crooked 
mind’ of mens laeva in Ecl. I. 16; and 
‘running rills’ as a rendering of liguidt 
fontes in Ecl. II. 59, though it can be 
defended, is open to criticism. The 
quotation from Marlowe’s Passionate 
Shepherd on Ecl. II. 28 is given in a 
form for which there is no authority ; 
though Mr. Royds may plead that he 
is only following other editors’ example 
in making his own variation from the 
texts of 1599 and 1600, which them- 
selves differ very materially. But before 
citing Burns’ ‘Ca’ the yowes to the 
knowes’ as an illustration of Virgil’s 
armenta vocabat, he might have ascer- 
tained what the verb ca’ means; ca’ 
canny is, alas! a phrase with which we 
are only too familiar. Why should it 
be noted on malo me Galatea petit that 
‘in Elizabethan days unlucky actors 
were pippin-pelted ’? 

The quotations from Martyn’s Com- 
mentary of 1749 deserve special thanks; 
they are highly amusing, and not unin- 
structive. There is still much to be 
learned by going back to the old and 
almost forgotten commentators; the 
library of a Virgilian student is hardly 
complete if it does not include La 
Cerda’s great edition of a century 
earlier still. J. W. Mackall. 





A HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS. 


A History of Greek Mathematics. By 
Str THoMAs HEATH. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1921. Two vols. 
50s. net. 

Sirk THomas HEATH has crowned his 

services to the history of Greek mathe- 


matics in this work. A _ history of 
Greek mathematics has long been a 
desideratum of Greek scholarship. No 
other British, it might almost be said 
no European, scholar was so well 
equipped for the difficult undertaking. 











The combination of the requisite know- 
ledge of the mathematical sciences with 
an exact and conscientious acquaintance 
with the niceties of the Greek language 
is very rare, and to this rare combina- 
tion Sir Thomas Heath adds a remark- 
able appreciation of the logical and 
general philosophical bearings of his 
subject-matter. He does not confine 
his interest to the technical treatises, 
but enlarges his view to embrace the 
developments which are traceable in, 
for example, the works of Plato and 
Aristotle. The result is that his his- 
tory is not only of value to those whom 
curiosity has attracted to the records of 
ancient science, but is an indispensable 
aid to all students of ancient philosophy 
and literature. Many of those who can 
scarcely trust themselves within the 
abstract world of the mathematical 
sciences will find themselves led by the 
hand to points of view from which 
some of the perplexities which have 
long embarrassed them in their own 
chosen regions of study will be seen to 
have vanished away. It is a pleasant 
duty to acknowledge, for example, the 
light thrown by this and Sir Thomas 
Heath’s earlier works upon such familiar 
difficulties as the discussion of the 
proper curriculum of higher education 
in the Republic of Plato or the account 
of the nature and method of demonstra- 
tive science in Aristotle. 

The present work has the eminent 
merit of being readable. This is partly 
the result of its admirable order and 
clearness. It was a happy idea of Sir 
Thomas Heath, while preserving the 
general chronological order, to deviate 
from it in the case of certain special 
problems, so as to exhibit in their 
connexions the various successive 
attempts to solve them. This method 
is successfully employed in relation to 
the three famous problems of the 
squaring of the circle, the duplication 
of the cube, and the trisection of any 
given angle. These episodes, if we 
may so call them, have a kind of 
dramatic unity of their own. On the 
other hand, where the unity of person 
takes the place of the unity of subject, 
the author recognises and adapts his 
method to this. Thus a variety at 
once agreeable and illuminating is 
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introduced intothe record. That record 
covers nearly two millennia, and it is 
no small feat so to have presented it as 
to keep the reader’s attention and 
interest from beginning to end. 

Orderliness and clearness is perhaps 
no more than might fairly have been 
expected from a mind disciplined in the 
mathematical sciences. But more than 
these qualities are required to make 
such a work readable. Throughout the 
work there is a living sense of the back- 
ground, of the constant connexion of 
the growth of the mathematical science 
in Greece with wider and, if the word 
may be pardoned, more humane issues. 
The development is never divorced 
from the advances in other directions, 
without which it would have been 
impossible, and to which it made its 
fertilising contribution. It is this 
breadth of view and sympathy which 
appears the most distinctive character 
of Sir Thomas Heath’s treatment, and 
justifies the hope he expresses that his 
book will give a fresh interest to the 
story of Greek mathematics in the 
eyes of classical scholars as well as of 
mathematicians. Those of us in whom 
defect of early training or the neces- 
sities of a division of labour in so wide 
a field as that of Greek culture have 
narrowed the scope of their studies 
will welcome the author’s gently-worded 
reminder that the austerer side of the 
Greek genius is apt to be overlooked, 
and that Euclid is as typically a Greek 
as Aristotle or Plato or Sophocles or 
Phidias. The direction of the atten- 
tion of even the young to these sides 
of the Greek genius might serve to 
give our literary education a serious- 
ness and robustness which at times it 
seems to lack. There are tendencies 
in it to a somewhat sickly or self- 
indulgent aestheticism for which the 
severer discipline of grammar is scarcely 
a sufficient makeweight. 

For most scholars the work is full 
and detailed enough to form almost a 
library of reference (the excellent indices 
increase its value in this respect), and 
they will find themselves amply re- 
warded for the trouble of familiarising 
themselves with its structure and 
arrangement. In the first volume the 
non-mathematical scholar will en- 
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counter little that should interrupt the 
flow of its perusal. Naturally, in the 
second (which begins with Aristarchus 
of Samos, and ends with some minor 
commentators of the fourteenth cen- 
tury), the topics are more difficult and 
theexposition more technical. Yet even 
there the general reader would be un- 
wise to pass over the accounts given of 
the beginnings of trigonometry, men- 
suration, and algebra. 

It is needless to say that the work is 
thoroughly up-to-date, or that the author 


is master of the wide and increasing 
literature of the subject. For this sort 
of work scholars cannot be too grateful ; 
it puts in their hands an instrument on 
which they can thoroughly rely and 
which displaces the ruder tools which 
they had attempted to fashion for their 
own use. Sir Thomas Heath has spared 
no pains to make available to his fellow- 
scholars the results of his wide learn- 
ing, his indefatigable industry, his care- 
ful and exact scholarship, his gift of 
lucid and interesting exposition. 
J. A. SMITH. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT KORAKOU. 


Korakou, a Prehistoric Settlement near 
Corinthh By Cart W. BLEGEN, 
Ph.D. 12X99’. Pp. xiv+140, with 
illustrations in text, and eight plates. 
Boston and New York (published by 
the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens), 1921. 

IT is some consolation to a student 
who reported a prehistoric site near 
Corinth in 1893 and was assured it was 
a mare’s nest, ‘part of Roman Lechaion,’ 
to receive this admirable summary of 
its contents for review. The strati- 
fied mound at Korakou is conspicuous 
enough, on the low plateau which 
extends westward from the Isthmus 
along the Peloponnesian shore of the 
gulf, both from landward and from the 
railway on the shore; and as it has 
from twelve to fifteen feet of stratified 
débris over an area of about 20,000 
square yards, it offers every prospect 
of valuable information for the period 
covered by its occupation. Not all this 
area has been excavated yet, but the 
numerous trial-pits, sunk by Dr. Blegen 
and his colleagues of the American 
School in 1915 and 1916, were supple- 
mented by completely clearing the 
buildings which were encountered in 
some of them; and the copious material, 
including about 100,000 specimens of 
various kinds of pottery, is sufficient to 
justify publication and to enable the 
main bearings of the discovery to be 
appreciated. 

Of the three principal strata, the 
lowest is separated from the second by 
a burnt layer; but the site seems to 
have been reoccupied promptly, for 


there is no such layer of fallow soil as 
separates the First City at Hissarlik 
from the Second; and there is only 
enough change of culture to suggest a 
probable cause for the catastrophe. 
Between the second and third layers 
there is greater continuity, almost com- 
plete at some points, though part of 
the site was sufficiently remodelled by 
levelling, to bring about a perceptible 
unconformity of deposits, and make a 
gap in the development of style. The 
lowest layer belongs to an early phase 
of the Aegean Bronze Age; and the 
uppermost to the latter part of the late 
Minoan culture. 

Though none of the successive styles 
of ceramic and decorative art are 
wholly new, and though most of them 
represent local extensions of cultures 
already recognised as belonging to 
Central Greece, the Cyclades, and 
Crete, the varieties represented at 
Korakou are sufficiently well charac- 
terised, and sufficiently clearly correlated 
in sequence of date, by the stratifica- 
tion already noted, to justify Dr. Blegen 
in introducing a new scheme of classifi- 
cation, roughly parallel to, and homo- 
logous with, the ‘ Minoan’ classification 
proposed by Sir Arthur Evans for Cre- 
tan and other South Aegean material ; 
though of course the precise concord- 
ance of its subdivisions with those of 
the Minoan series must not be assumed, 
and is in fact, as Dr. Blegen himself 
insists, precluded by the nature of the 
material, and by evidence of a certain 
lagging of the mainland civilisation 
behind that of the archipelago. The 
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whole mainland series Dr. Blegen pro- 
poses to call ‘ Helladic ’; its three main 
phases, corresponding with the three 
strata at Korakou, are to be ‘early,’ 
‘middle,’ and ‘late,’ each with numerical 
subdivisions I. II. III.; ‘ Early Hella- 
dic I.’ is in part contemporary with 
Early Minoan I. (and more assuredly 
with its ‘Early Cycladic’ counterpart 
on the stratified site at Phylakopi in 
Melos), but overlaps somewhat into 
Early Minoan II. ; ‘ Early Helladic III.’ 
is approximately equivalent to Middle 
Minoan I.; and so forth. Estimated 
in absolute chronological intervals, with 
the help of the Minoan concordances 
with Egyptian series, ‘ Early Helladic ’ 
would thus end about 2000 B.Cc.; 
‘Middle Helladic’ about 1600 B.c.; 
and ‘ Late Helladic’ about I100 B.c., 
when the Korakou settlement gave 
place to the Corinth of Dorian folk- 
memory and Early Iron Age culture. 

It is of course essential to bear in 
mind that ‘ Helladic,’ like ‘Cycladic’ 
and ‘ Minoan,’ is a regional term only ; 
it denotes the Bronze Age culture of 
mainland Greece (and may eventually 
have to be further defined as Pelopon- 
nesian or at most Saronic in extent), 
and presumes no inferences as to the 
‘Hellenic’ or non-Hellenic quality of 
the populations of this ‘ Helladic’ 
region. 

The reason for instituting a fresh 
nomenclature (for in discreet archaeo- 
logy ‘nomina non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem’) is that the excava- 
tion of Korakou has established a 
sequence of real cultural types which 
had been widely suspected to exist, but 
was not demonstrable in default of a 
stratigraphical standard. Even the 
German investigation of the lower 
layers at Tiryns, in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the War, did not fulfil 
expectation on this point. That 
cramped and complicated site, indeed, 
raised more problems than it solved. 
At Argos, on the other hand, and still 
more at Mycenae, stratification was 
defective or unrecognisable. Korakou, 
mute and inglorious historically, lay far 
enough afield to avoid the lesser shocks 
of reconstructive caprice, and just near 
enough to the Isthmus and to the 
Minoan exploitation-areas of the Saronic 
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and Argive Gulfs, to experience one 
catastrophe of destruction, and one fit 
of town-planning when at last Minoan 
exploitation reached the Corinthian low- 
land beyond the passes: just enough to 
punctuate its record without reducing 
it to a palimpsest. 

The main features of Helladic history 
(for when we can safely pass beyond 
the reconstitution of arts and industries 
to that of communities and their inter- 
course with each other as wholes, it 
seems absurd to withhold the name of 
‘history’ from our discoveries) are 
briefly these. Not at Korakou itself, 
but at the neighbouring site of Gonia, 
an ancient southerly offshoot of the 
‘second period’ of the neolithic culture 
of Thessaly was superseded by a not 
quite primitive but fairly early exploita- 
tion of the Isthmus region by represen- 
tatives of the Cycladic equivalent of 
Early Minoan culture. Crete, in this 
early phase, was still mainly pre- 
occupied with internal problems; in 
comparison with the Cycladic islets it 
must have loomed large as America in 
face of sixteenth-century Europe. But 
the previous culture, of Thessalian 
affinities, did not wholly die out; and 
the painted decoration in Early Helladic 
culture combines northerly and conti- 
nental with easterly and insular ele- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, the sombre monochrome 
art of that obscure culture which we 
know provisionally as ‘ Minyan’ from 
its representative site at the Boeotian 
Orchomenos, spreading northwards into 
Thessaly, broke through southwards 
also past the Isthmus, and dominated 
north-western Peloponnese, and pro- 
bably much besides. Korakou was 
burned and reoccupied by a largely 
Minyan culture; but industrially at 
least Korakou absorbed its devastators, 
and the Middle Helladic culture which 
resulted is a curious blend of Minyan 
technique, Early Helladic traditions, 
and new elements from the archipelago, 
Cretan now rather than Cycladic; all 
applied to local materials which limited 
proficiency in some directions, while 
admitting fresh experiment in others. 

The sparsely-painted goblets which 
Dr. Blegen has pleasantly labelled 
‘Ephyrean’ have indeed a curious 
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charm of their own. They faded how- 
ever before the gaudier ornaments of 
Argive ‘ Mycenaean’ style; as Korakou 
itself fell out of competition with the 
Tiryns and Mycenae of the Late Hella- 
dic phase. 

Dr. Blegen’s chief care, inevitably, 
has been to describe and interpret the 
pottery. He has not always grasped 
the whole significance of style and 
technique—for example, in his cautious 
handling of the variable textures of clay 
and paint. He suffers, too, as we all 
suffer, from the vague and anomalous 
usage of common technical terms. And 
his hypothesis of retardation, as between 
insular and continental ‘ periods,’ leads 
him occasionally into difficulties in 
detail. But his analysis of the material 
carries conviction, on all essential 
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points; and only a similar discovery, 
in equally competent hands, can settle 
the questions which remain in suspense. 

Naturally, a site only partially ex- 
cavated, and never palatial, cannot offer 
much in the way of architecture; but 
the house labelled ‘ F’ with its apsidal 
end is an interesting supplement to the 
evidence for the existence and wide 
distribution of this curious type; and 
the house ‘ L’ gives occasion to revise 
the views of Dr. Frickenhaus about his 
so-called ‘Greek temple’ above the 
megaron at Tiryns. 

The book is a valuable addition to 
our equipment for the study of pre- 
historic Greece. It is handsomely 
printed and illustrated, and in every 
way worthy of the American School of 
Classical Studies. J. L. Myres. 





THE PATTERN OF THE ILIAD. 


The Pattern of the ‘Iliad.’ By J. T. 
SHEPPARD, M.A., Litt.D. One vol. 
8vo. Pp.x+216. London: Methuen 
and Co., 1922. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Ir takes the Iliad as a completed 

work of art, and, without asking how it 

got its present shape, tries to show 

clearly what shape in fact it has... . 

Homer has framed his poem in a 

certain symmetry. He likes to throw 

his material into a shape that is simple 
and quite easily recognizable. If the 
scheme involves repetitions, he does 
not object, but regards the fact 
as a positive advantage. The several 
patterns play on one another and con- 
tribute to the beauty of the whole like 
the designs in some elaborate tapestry.’ 

Such, in the author’s words, is the 
purpose and scope of this book. There 
are but few who in their undergraduate 
days read right through the Iliad ; it is 
well for every beginner, before accept- 
ing any theory of its ‘ composition,’ to 
examine the poem as it actually is. 

Every classic has a right to be studied 

in its traditional form, and a careful 

consideration of its peculiarities and 
even its discrepancies may often bring 
us an explanation from the author him- 
self. It is only as a desperate remedy 
that we should call in the services of 
the interpolator and cobbler; the most 





confirmed Homeric trinitarian and 
multitudinarian must agree to give the 
Iliad a chance of being first studied as 
an artistic whole. 

Dr. Sheppard believes in the unity of 
the Iliad, and his book is a valuable 
addition to the work of Lang, Shewan, 
Scott, Laurand, Terret and Rothe. 
He is in some respects more ambitious 
than his precursors, and he pursues his 
subject with perhaps undue insistence 
on the details of the ‘panels’ and 
‘triptychs’ that go to the making of 
the ‘ pattern.’ He has already followed 
this line of interpretation with signal 
success, especially in his illuminating 
exposition of recurring words in the 
Persians (Greek Tragedy, p. 45). The 
method has its pitfalls, and one is often 
tempted to find a pattern where none 
was intended; the pursuit of ‘catch- 
words’ in Theognis and ‘responsions’ 
in Pindar has not always promoted our 
understanding of the poets. On p. Ig 
of The Pattern we read that ‘then, to 
balance Calchas in the companion 
picture, Nestor is introduced. ... The 
central panel . . . contains the inter- 
vention of Athene, a brilliant picture, 
corresponding in the larger scheme of 
the whole episode first to the interven- 
tion of Apollo in his anger, then to the 
nod of Zeus which is presently to shake 
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Olympus.’ Such statements frequently 
repeated may well mislead the in- 
cautious reader and make him imagine 
that an incident has been introduced 
by the poet not because it was inevitable 
in the development of the story, but 
merely to supply a curve in the pattern 
required by the presence of a similar 
curve on the other side of the scroll. 
One may ¢.g. come to think that Priam 
visits Achilles in the twenty-fourth book 
because another old man visited another 
Greek prince in the first book. Such 
misunderstandings cannot be helped; 
the pattern is certainly there, cf. Dr. 
Sheppard’s article in the number of 
The Journal of Hellenic Studies issued 
December, 1922. 

The recurrence of design or substance 
or both, if used by a master craftsman, 
greatly adds to the interest of his work. 
The effective use of symmetry and 
number was understood by the artist 
as well as the Pythagorean in Dante; 
we are fascinated by the carefully 
arranged numerical scheme with its 
mystic threes and tens, and we like to 
remember that each great section of 
the Comedy ends with the significant 
word stelle. From the joyous throng 
of repentant souls (Purg. II.) sailing 
over ocean with the angel clad in 
radiant light, yearning to begin their 
hard penance, we cast our thoughts 
back to the miserable crew of shivering 
spirits recoiling in the gloom on the 


banks of Acheron, eager yet shrinking 
before the horrid ‘ ferryman of the livid 
marsh with rings of fire around his 
eyes’ (Inf. III.). Homer makes equally 
effective use of similar design, and 
frequent repetitions lend force to one 
another. 

Dr. Sheppard has retold the whole 
story of the J/iad, with copious extracts 
translated, abridged or paraphrased. 
He has not attempted in his rendering 
to convey the glamour of the original, 
and has perhaps been willing to sacri- 
fice too much and throw away a fine 
cargo that might well have been salved. 
Cf. ‘ There is no spare booty left over 
for distribution’ (p. 17), ‘It is not even 
decent’ (p. 17), ‘ You actually threaten 
to take from me’ (p. 18), ‘ There are 
plenty here to honour me’ (p. 18). Is 
anything gained by making the language 
so near to the talk of everyday? It 
may give a wrong idea of Homeric 
poetry to the Greekless reader for 
whom, at least in part, the book is 
intended. 

Dr. Sheppard’s volume deserves a 
hearty welcome from all lovers of 
Homer, especially those who in the 
face of all destructive criticism still 
hold that— 

The shape remains, 
The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness, 


Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore : 
Prime nature with an added artistry. 


T. Hupson-WILLIAMS. 


OLYMPIC VICTORS. 


Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek 
Athletic Art. By WALTER Woop- 
BURN Hype. One vol. Pp. xix+ 
406. 30 Plates, 2 Plans, and 80 
Text-figures. Washington: The Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 
1921. 

Mr. Hype has already published 

valuable works dealing with Greek 

athleticart. In this large and elaborate 
volume (which incorporates much of his 
earlier writings) he has produced a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole field. The 
book is planned upon a massive scale. 

After a brief discussion of Cretan and 

Homeric sports, and of the origins of 

the Great Games (which he connects 


with the cult of the dead), he passes to 
his main theme. He treats elaborately 
of the relations of the various artistic 
schools, the development of the repre- 
sentation of motion, and many other 
topics; one of the most interesting 
sections is that devoted to the assimila- 
tion of victor statues to types of gods 
and heroes. Most of the best-known 
extant athletic statues are fully dis- 
cussed, including such definitely non- 
Olympic works as the Charioteer of 
Delphi. The book is almost too well 
documented, and some opinions which 
are discussed might well have been 
ignored ; but this is a fault on the right 
side. Mr. Hyde’s own contributions 
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to criticism are on the whole sensible 
rather than brilliant, and he is very 
cautious. The most important of his 
original suggestions will be found in 
the sixth chapter, which is based upon 
his earlier contributions to the American 
Journal of Archaeology. Accepting 
(after elaborate argument) the Agias as 
the touchstone of Lysippan art, he 
argues, first, that the well-known marble 
head from Olympia (Bildw. v. Ol. 
Tafelbd. Pl. LIV. 3-4) is from Lysippus’ 
own hand, being part of his statue of 
the Acarnanian pancratiast mentioned 
by Pausanias (VI. 2. 1); and, secondly, 
that the marble boy’s head from Sparta 
(published as Scopaic by W. N. Bates 
in A.J.A. XIII. 1909) is an eclectic 
work of c. 300 B.c. showing mainly 
Lysippan and Praxitilean influences. 
A necessary corollary to this chapter is 
the seventh, where he attacks the view 
that all Olympic victor statues were of 
bronze. The eighth and last chapter 
deals in detail with the positions of 
victor statues in the Altis and with 
kindred topics. There is a good index 
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and an elaborately subdivided list of 
contents. 

The book suffers in places from a 
congestion which leads to obscurities 
and small inconsistencies. Instances 
of this occur on p. 26 (in the discussion 
of the position of victor statues at 
Delphi) and on pp. 54 to 58, where 
Pliny’s dictum on the limitation of 
iconic statues is first rejected and then 
tacitly accepted. There is one mistake 
in Greek (p. 206), Pausanias’ words 
OTALTOOpopety GoxnoavtTos being trans- 
lated as though the aorist were a present: 
unfortunately an argument is based on 
this mistranslation. On p. 16 an im- 
possible date is assigned to the Olympian 
Heraeum : and the footnote referring 
to E. N. Gardiner’s article in B.S.A. 
XXII. gives the reader no idea of the 
strength of the evidence against the 
traditional dating. But taken as a 
whole the book is extremely careful 
and accurate, and will be useful to 
students of Greek sculpture and 
athletics. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 





WOMEN IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Die Frauengestalten im Attischen Drama. 
Von Dr. Kart Kunst. One vol. 
8vo. Pp. viii+208. Wien u. Leip- 
zig: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1922. 
M. 100. 

Dr. Kunst’s method is to take the 

surviving plays of Greek tragedy in suc- 

cession, and study their female char- 
acters, including deities and choruses. 

He has taken a wide subject, and one 

which does not reveal its secrets except 

to minute and repeated study, and on 
the whole he is to be congratulated on 
the result. He has not perhaps quite 
the insight and sympathy necessary 
for complete success. He appears not 
to be acquainted with the work of 

Jebb, Verrall, or Murray; if the first 

could be ignored, the last is, with 

Wilamowitz, the most brilliant inter- 

preter of Greek Tragedy in the last 

fifty years ; and it is strange to write a 

book on this subject without betraying 

some knowledge of Verrall. Still, a 

student anxious to assure himself that 

he has not overlooked some point in a 

tragic heroine will find Dr. Kunst’s 


book a real help, though it is neither 
complete nor infallible nor inspired. 
It is rather a bit of sound, competent 
work on a subject that demands for 
entire success something more than 
soundness and competence. 

The interpreter of characters in 
drama sails between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. He reads too little into them, or 
too much. Dr. Kunst, though he has 
not been devoured by either monster, 
has made the acquaintance of both. It 
is surely absurd to infer from Medea’s 
remarks on the relative inconveniences 
of child-bearing and battle that ‘ her 
maternal love is modified by thoughts 
an die furchtbaren Wehen der Geburten,’ 
to trace in ]. 329 of the Hercules Furens 
‘the typical feminine interest in dress 
and external appearance,’ in 634 ff. of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus to detect ‘the 
specific feminine regard for decorum’— 
and is it specifically feminine ?—or to 
perceive traces of unbewusste (or bewusste) 
Sinnlichkeit, when the words avv- 
pévavos or a@dextpos occur. On the 
other hand, Dr. Kunst fails to note 
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Medea’s skilful attempts to play on a 
latent antagonism between the male 
and female sex, and so misinterprets 
the attitude of the Medea chorus. His 
remarks on Electra in the Orestes take 
no account of the mental state of a 
woman who has for six days been 
watching by a sick bed. He relates 
this Electra to the Sophoclean Electra, 
whereas the play is clearly a sequel, 
the poet taking up the story where he 
had left it when Orestes and his sister 
have murdered their mother. 

Dr. Kunst’s innovations are few and 
unhappy. Not only does he allow no 
importance to the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
in 'determining the mind of Clytaem- 
nestra to crime, but he represents the 
queen as dominated by Aegisthus who 
‘holds her completely in his power.’ 
(Incidentally it is not the sight of his 
dead body which leads to her ‘ mental 
collapse.’ His body is not on the stage, 
and the collapse is very brief, as the 
following scene shows; though the 
writer well notes that in 893 she speaks 
from her heart and without a mask.) 


Fault-finding is a reviewer’s vice, and 
I should be sorry if these criticisms 
conveyed a too unfavourable impres- 
sion. Considering the extreme diffi- 
culty of his subject, Dr. Kunst has 
produced a useful book, written with 
commonsense and thoroughness. With 
the majority of his judgments there can 
be no quarrel, and he has formed a base 
from which further ascents can be 
made. We hope that before a second 
edition of his book is published, he will 
at least have made the acquaintance of 
Professor Murray’s writings. There 
would have been fewer gaps in his work, 
if he had studied them. 

The book ends with a study of the 
women of Aristophanes and the New 
Comedy. The former, though few in 
number, are mdAecioves 7 Bedrioves: of 
the latter Dr. Kunst has not made as 
much as the sources, however fragmen- 
tary, allow. 

I should add that the book is written 
in a style that would be incredible, if it 
were not habitual in works of German 
scholarship. R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 





LYCURGUS: THE SPEECH AGAINST LEOCRATES. 


Lycurgus : The Speech against Leocrates. 
Edited by A. PETRIE, M.A., Professor 
of Classics, Natal University College. 
One vol. 4}”x7". Pp. xlii+254. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1922. 
5s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR PETRIE has placed students 

of the Attic orators under an obligation 

by providing them at last with an 
adequate edition of Lycurgus with 

English notes, the only previous edition 

being that of John Taylor, published in 

1743. The Speech against Leocrates, the 

only work of Lycurgus which has come 

down to us, gives an interesting insight 
into the mind of one who was not only 
an eminent statesman but also a true 
patriot, and a conservative in the best 
sense of the word. Directed against an 

Athenian who had deserted his country 

after the battle of Chaeronea, it is a 

locus classicus on patriotism, and deserves 

to be read on this account, as well as 
for its excursions into ancient history 
and its quotations from the poets. 

Whether it should be used as a school 


text when Demosthenes and Lysias are 
available is another question. 

Professor Petrie’s Introduction pro- 
vides in a clear and attractive form all 
the necessary information about the 
life and times of the author, his style,’ 
his place among the Attic orators, and 
the sources of the text. A bibliography 
would have been a useful addition. 

The text follows in the main the 
Teubner text of Blass, but the editor, 
no doubt rightly, adheres to the tra- 
ditional text in a number of passages 
where Blass has made changes in order 
to avoid hiatus? (a point in which Ly- 





1 Among the epideictic features, p. xxxiv, 
the Isocratean use of ‘ double alliteration’ might 
be added ; cp. (§ 10) 9 rots dvdpdax rois ayaGois 
diSopévn Swped. In note 7 on the same page 
pndoBoros (§ 145), which is also Isocratean, 
might have been quoted as the best example of 
a word borrowed from the poets. 

2 A particularly glaring instance is to be 
found in § 9, where Blass alters wepreihnpev évi 
évépart into mepeiAnhe (sic) Ev 6 vopos tT, thus 
introducing a new hiatus in order to avoid one 
which even Isocrates allows. 
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curgus is much less strict than his 
master Isocrates) and from considera- 
tion of the numeri, which no doubt 
occur, but to which Blass assigns much 
too much importance. A number of 
passages are discussed in a critical 
appendix. A list of the passages where 
the text departs from that of Blass would 
have been a valuable addition. 

The very full notes are too long for a 
school edition, and seem, therefore, to 
aim at providing for the more advanced 
reader ; on the other hand, such a note 
as that on § 16, ‘ ydp, narrativum, in- 
troducing the story: do not translate,’ 
appears to be intended for the most 
elementary student. 

Space forbids the discussion of many 
details, and I confine myself to a few 
brief comments: 

§ 1. Tois tpwor: reference might be 
given to Paus. I. 5, 1-2. 

§ 14. A note on the commercial im- 
portance of Rhodes is called for in a 
commentary on this scale. 

§ 17. Kata péony Thy axTHv apparently 
means a point on the Bay of Phaleron. 
—ia Tis Turisdos, cf. Plato, Lysis 203 ; 
[Dem.] in Euerg. et Mnesib. 26 (p. 1146). 
—r0 iepov tod Atos tod owripos Kal THs 
"AOnvas ths owreipas: the Greek im- 
plies that only one temple is referred 
to (not two, as P.), and this is sup- 
ported by a comparison of Strabo, 
p- 396, Paus. I. 1, 3. 

§ 19. petéywv avThs: avtois has better 
authority and gives sense (7.g. Phyrcinus 
and the other partners). The compari- 
son with § 58 is no argument. 

§ 22. épavous, here ‘subscriptions’ 
rather than ‘loans.’ épdvous eiodéperv 
meaning ‘to contribute to a society for 
mutual assistance,’ é€p. dvapépery ap- 
parently means to ‘distribute such 
funds,’ so here to ‘close his subscrip- 
tions.’ 

§ 27. tas éoydtas Tipwpias K.T.r.: the 
text of this law is given in [Dem. | in 
Lacrit. 51 (p. 941). 

§ 31. tais apais, which most editors 
change to tais ypadais, is no doubt 
rightly retained and explained by P.; 
amodecxviyTwy must mean ‘denouncing.’ 

§ 40. mepipOerpopévors: this use of 
¢OcipecPar and its compounds in the 
sense of ‘movement to the detriment 
of oneself or others,’ which is ignored 
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by L. and S., calls for a note. The 
best examples are Dem. in Mid. 139 
(p. 560) (pOeipec@ar); Aristoph. Eccl. 
248 (mpocdOapeis), where see Bekker’s 
note; Lucian, Pseudol. 18 (cuprrepte- 
pOecipov). 

§ 45. @y ovTOS . . . Mpocayopevwv 
seems to refer to the return of Leocrates 
from Megara to Athens by the Sacred 
Way, which was lined with funeral 
monuments. 

§ 65. P. adopts without comment the 
unnecessary emendation vopiper, but 
implies in his note on tev&etar trav 
vouwv (§ 93) that he has retained the 
MS. reading voyor. 

§ 80. ws ixyvos (MSS. ioxyvas) does 
not give very good sense. Ofthe various 
other suggestions ixavas (Coraes) seems 
the best. 

§ 86. P. makes a great difficulty of 
Kata Tas TUAas UTOdUYTa. For the use 
of xatd cp. xata tiv mvurida (§ 55). 
The use of the intransitive and middle 
tenses of d7odvm in the sense of ‘slip 
out from’ is, as P. points out, common 
in Homer with a genitive; its use with- 
out a genitive can be paralleled by Dem. 
in Aristogiton. 28 (p. 778). 

§ 88. P. does well to adopt dpa y’ 
(Coraes) for opare. 

§ 100, |. 3. Heinrich’s §p@01, <dpaou> 
Svayevéotepov seems preferable to Mei- 
neke’s d5pa@ot, dvayevéotepov <rAéyw>, 
which P. adopts ;—l. 44. There seems 
no reason for changing the redundant 
atep of the MSS. to avyp, which is 
feeble here. 


§ 107, 1. 12. 088 aidas ovr’ oricw 
yéveos: od’ . . . ovr can hardly stand 
here. 


§ 109. éxatépous émritvp Pia is a long 
way from the MS. ézi trois opiots tod 
Biov. It is better to read with Wurm 
and Blass ézi trois pious, and to sup- 
pose that tod Biov came in to explain 
the corrupt opiozs. 

§ 112. Does not év rots oiovors mean 
‘in the basket market’ rather than ‘in 
the osier-beds’ (P., and L. and S.)? 
Cp. Aristoph. ys. 557 xav taior xvTpas 
Kal Tots AaxXdvoicwv opoiws. 

§ 128. tis Xadxtoixov: reference 


might be given to the excavations of 

this shrine described in B.S.A. XIIL., 

pp. 137 ff., and XIV., pp. 142 ff. 
EDWARD S. FORSTER. 
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IRANIANS AND GREEKS IN SOUTH RUSSIA. 


Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. By 
M. RostovTzEFrF. 4to. One vol. 


Pp. xv+260. With 32 plates; 23 
figures in text. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922. £4 4s. 


UnTIL the publication of Mr. Minns’ 
admirable work in 1913 there was no 
important book in English dealing 
with the history and antiquities of 
South Russia in pre-Russian times. 
Minns’ book is not likely soon to be 
superseded; according to M. Rostovtzeff 
‘it will remain for decades the chief 
source of information about South 
Russia both for Russian and for non- 
Russian scholars.’ Minns gave a com- 
prehensive survey of the existing 
materials for the early history of 
Southern Russia; Rostovtzeff tries to 
sketch the actual lines of such a history. 
No one could be better entitled to make 
such an attempt. He has himself con- 
ducted numerous excavations and re- 
searches in South Russia, the authori- 
ties are familiar to him, and he is known 
to be one of the most efficient and acute 
of archaeologists. If the lines of the 
sketch do not always come out clearly, 
the main fault rests with the vagueness 
of the materials. 

During the thousand years 600 B.c. to 
A.D. 400 as to which ancient history in- 
forms us, South Russia was a melting- 
pot in which many nations and tribes 
fought or coalesced. Thracians, Scy- 
thians, Sarmatians, Goths and Huns 
came and went. The most durable 
influences were those of the Greek 
colonies of the north coast of the 
Enuxine, which, founded by Milesians, 
greatly affected their more barbarous 
neighbours, giving them works of Greek 
art and civilisation in exchange for the 
corn, hides, tar, wood, and fish, without 
which the cities of Greece Proper, 
notably Athens, could never have fed 
their inhabitants or built their ships. 
The most curious racial fact is that, ac- 
cording to our author, the Slavs do not 
appear in South Russia until the end of 
ancient history, and their origins are 
quite obscure. And what has become 
of their predecessors? And of what 
race were these predecessors? Mr. 
Rostovtzeff is disposed to regard them 


as of Iranian origin; but the word 
Iranian requires analysis. 

The history of South Russia, apart 
from the scanty notices of Greek 
historians and geographers, has to be 
extracted from archaeological material, 
which is of astonishing richness and 
abundance. All the races of the region 
were extremely liberal to their dead, 
filling their graves with ornaments and 
vessels of gold, silver, and other 
materials. Coins are rare; if only the 
Scythians and Sarmatians had better 
provided money for the journey to the 
land of shades, we should have been 
able to fix dates which in the absence 
of coins can only be conjectural. We 
begin with a blaze of glorious works 
imported from Miletus and Athens, and 
work through age after age until we 
reach the jewellery of cloisonné work, 
adorned with strange figures of animals 
and monsters, convoluted and _inter- 
twined, which seems to have been con- 
tinued in Gothic and Frankish work. 

So long as the tombs belonged to 
the Scythian neighbours of the Greek 
colonists, and these acquired from the 
Greeks the bulk of the equipment of the 
dead, we are on fairly safe ground. 
The productions of Greek workmen, 
whether imported from Ionia and Athens 
or made on the spot, bear always the 
inimitable touch of the Greek genius, 
and can be dated. They present us 
with vivid and admirable representa- 
tions of the natives in their wars and 
hunting, so that these have become 
quite familiar to our imaginations. 
They also enlighten us in a measure as 
to the local religion. According to 
Rostovtzeff there were two chief deities 
of wide power, the @eds tYuoros or 
Sabazius, and the great Mother Goddess 
who exercised a wide sway all round 
the Euxine. Of the moon-god, who is 
prominent on the coins of Pontus and 
Bithynia in the Roman Age, we have 
little trace. 

Until the decay of the Roman E mpire, 
inscriptions and the scanty pages of the 
historians, aided by numismatic re- 
search, give us numerous flashes of 
light. Rostovtzeff makes all he can of 
the materials. He has published a 
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separate paper on the great Queen 
Dynamis: and he tries in the volume 
before us to establish the view that the 
great Mithridates represents, not the 
last struggle of the Eastern Greeks for 
freedom, but a strong Iranian revolt, 
hostile alike to Greece and Rome. 

But after the coming of the Goths 
historic light grows more and more 
dim; and we are obliged to try to re- 
cover history only from the successive 
styles to be traced in the works of art 
found in the tombs. Of these styles 
two are noteworthy. There is the poly- 
chrome style, in which precious stones 
are inlaid in a gold setting, the mingling 
of colours rather than the outlines of 
forms giving the effect desired. This 
cloisonné work is very prominent in all 
the great finds of East Russia and the 
Oxus region. There is also the animal 
style, the main feature of which is the 
fantastic composition of designs taken 
from animals and monsters, the 
latter often of most extravagant type. 
Rostovtzeff investigates in detail the 
history of these styles, their interactions 
and their influence on the art of bar- 
barian Europe. The task is a very 
complicated one ; and it may be doubted 
whether in any case the investigation 
leads to history, to the determination of 
the interactions of Sarmatians, Thra- 
cians, Goths, and Mongols. For, as 
the author himself points out (p. 191), 
artistic styles may travel on the lines of 
commercial intercourse as well as in 
consequence of migration and conquest. 
Thus the attempt to trace the various 
developments of these two styles and to 
determine their local seats is a far more 
possible problem than to assign any of 
these developments to particular tribes 
or nations. The history of decorative 
art is an easier subject than the political 
history of peoples. The animal style, 
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in particular, has developments in many 
directions, and greatly influenced the 
rising art of the northern and western 
nations of Europe, and even of China. 

The unravelling of so tangled a skein 
must needs be a work of extreme diffi- 
culty. Rostovtzeff has as fully as any- 
one the necessary knowledge, and in the 
present uncertainty as to the future of 
Russian science, and even of Russia it- 
self, it is most important that his know- 
ledge should be methodically recorded. 
His merit lies rather in his profound 
knowledge, based on intimate ex- 
perience, of his subject than in his 
ethnographic theories. In fact, in the 
very fragmentary state of our knowledge 
of the races of the ancient world, ethno- 
graphy is more often an ignis fatuus 
than a lamp. 

One feature of the book I feel bound 
to mention, though I do so with regret. 
The plates, instead of being placed to- 
gether at the end of the volume, where 
they would be accessible, are scattered 
through the volume. There is not even 
any table to show at what page a par- 
ticular plate is to be found. In trying 
to refer from text to plate one loses not 
only much time, but often even the 
thread of the work. This defect might 
easily be remedied in future issues, and 
it would make a vast difference to the 
intelligibility of the book. 

The price also, four guineas, is exces- 
sive : few scholars indeed can afford to 
buy the work at such a price; and our 
colleagues on the Continent stand no 
chance of acquiring it. The Cambridge 
Press is even more excessive in its 
prices than the Oxford Press. Unless 
the great publishers find some way of 
remedying this disaster the publication 
of any works except popular novels and 
school books will soon come to an end. 

P. GARDNER. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM D.N. 


Novum Testamentum D.N.I.C. Latine. 
Recensuerunt tJOHANNES WorDs- 
WORTH et H. J. WHITE. Partis 
Secundae Fasciculus Secundus. One 
vol. 11}”x8?". Pp. 122. Oxonii 
e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1922. 

IT is matter of rejoicing for every 

student of the New Testament text that 


the stupendous work planned by Bishop 
John Wordsworth, of Salisbury, goes 
on steadily to fulfilment, despite the 
obstacles brought by the Great War 
and despite the Bishop’s death. No 
reviewer can hope to appraise what is 
achieved ; many workers for long years 
will alone be able to test and retest the 
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value of the work, but one or two 
remarks may be made. No critical 
edition of the Vulgate based on any 
wide collation of MSS. had ever ap- 
peared before Dr. Wordsworth set out 
upon his enterprise. St. Jerome’s ‘vague 
generalities’ left the editors in ignorance 
not only as to whether ‘he had used old 
manuscripts, but where they came from, 
and the dates, and the rest of it’ 
(Watson’s Life of Bishop J. Wordsworth, 
p. 152). To-day, with the growing 
number of parts issued, it is becoming 
possible to get some glimmering of the 
net resultant changes in the text of the 
Vulgate from the modern Clementine 
text. A few examples may be given 
from the part just published—the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians—and any- 
one who considers can readily judge for 
himself how this recovered approxima- 
tion to Jerome’s actual text will react 
on the estimate of the Latin evidence 
to be made in reconstructing the 
original Greek text. 


In I. 1 we now read Christi Jesu for Jesu 
Christi. 

In 5 guza for quod. 

In 8 (usgue) ad finem for in finem. 

In 10 (27 eadem) scientia for sententia. 


In 11 zuter vos sunt for sunt inter vos. 

In 20 éuguisttor for conguisitor. 

In XV. 4 surrexit for resurrexit. 

In 5 post haec for post hoc. 

In 21 (guoniam) enim for quidem. 

In 23 za adventu eius for gui in adv. et. 

crediderunt. 

Although it is true that St. Jerome 
‘did not, as he ought to have done, 
vetvanslate the New Testament,’ it is 
evident that this critical edition of the 
Vulgate will require many scholars to 
examine and to re-examine the precise 
modifications that will now have to be 
made in our statement of its evidence 
upon the Greek St. Jerome had before 
him. Meanwhile we can only be thank- 
ful to Dr. White for the astounding 
labour he is bestowing on his task, and 
for the perspicuity with which his 
results are put before us. May he have 
life and leisure to complete the work, 
and, we may hope, to issue on the lines 
of the later parts published the first 
two, if not three, Gospels. Some day 
we may see the projected edition 
which the Benedictines have in hand. 
Meanwhile this Oxford work remains 
the only edition of the Vulgate that can 
serve the needs of scholarship. 

T. NICKLIN. 


BELOCH’S GREEK HISTORY. 


Griechische Geschichte, Vol. I1I.: Part I. 
By K. J. BELocH. One vol. 9}” x 6”. 
Pp. xii+652. Berlin and Leipzig: 
De Gruyter, 1922. 

THE third volume of the revised edition 

of Professor Beloch’s History covers the 

period 404-330 B.c., and is thus nearly 
conterminous with Vol. II. of the first 
issue. According to the general plan of 
the new edition, the appendices which 
constitute the principal addition to the 
old text are relegated to a separate 
volume; in the present volume the text 
and footnotes have not undergone any 
extensive alteration, save for some cor- 
rections necessitated by new finds of 
papyri and inscriptions, and an addi- 
tional chapter on statistics of population. 

In the present volume the reader will 
find all the characteristic merits of Pro- 
fessor Beloch’s work. Its narrative is 
clear and terse, and speeds to its goal 
unencumbered with erudite ballast. Its 


outlook extends far beyond the forum 
and the battlefield, and the real makers 
of Greece, her artists and men of letters 
and science, receive something like their 
fair share of attention. Above all, its 
judgments, while keeping free from 
paradox, are refreshingly original. 

As is but natural in a work of this 
scope, a number of Professor Beloch’s 
statements evoke a query. In the face 
of Isocrates’ assertions to the contrary 
is it safe to say that Sparta’s dominion 
was ‘far less oppressive’ than that of 
Athens (p. 61)? ‘Is there any evidence 
that Lysander ever contemplated dis- 
interested social reform in the manner 
of Cleomenes III. (p. 26)? After 
M. Cloché’s careful investigations on 
the subject, can it still be maintained 
that the restored Athenian democracy 
was intolerant towards the more 
moderate adherents of the Thirty 
(p. 65) ? Can we label the Oxyrhynchus 
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historian ‘ Cratippus’ without adding a 
question mark (p. 47 n.), or call Philip 
of Macedon ‘well-bred’ without any 
qualification (p. 474)? Is not the 
statement that ‘nothing impresses 
Orientals except force’ based on a very 
superficial survey of the facts (p. 640) ? 

In the excellent chapter on economics 
the author accepts too readily the view 
that industrial slavery was not only 
common but more productive than free 
labour (p. 321). Mr. Heitland’s careful 
investigations on this point leave it, to 
say the least, an open question. The 
statement that the trading capital of 
fourth-century banks consisted chiefly 
of deposits (p. 333) is not borne out in 
the case of Pasion’s firm: out of its 
total loan fund of 50 talents, only 
11 talents proceeded from the bank’s 
customers (Pro Phorm. § 5). 

The date which Professor Beloch 
proposes for the mysterious coinage 
inscribed with ‘=TN,’ viz. 386. B.c. 
(p. 95 n.), avoids some of the difficulties 
of the accepted chronology. But we 
may doubt whether the Persian satraps 
allowed their new Greek subjects time 
to form a League of Liberty. 

On p. 651 a plain error of fact has 
slipped in: the consecration of the 
plain of Crisa took place, not 150, but 


250 years before the celebrated debate 
between Aeschines and the Thebans. 

But these cavils are nothing more 
than an exhibition of a_reviewer’s 
cacoethes corrigendi ; and the present re- 
viewer hastens to add that the inde- 
pendent line which Professor Beloch 
has taken against established conven- 
tions is precisely what the history of 
the fourth century most requires. Pro- 
fessor Beloch has performed a timely 
service in telling us that Epaminondas 
and Demosthenes were not quite the 
heroes, nor Dionysius and Philip quite 
the villains that we have been taught to 
believe in; that Athenian ‘ pacifism’ 
was a sign of progress rather than of 
decay ; that Persia was a mere obstacle 
to the world’s civilisation. Above all, 
we must thank him for protesting 
against the traditional opinion that the 
Peloponnesian War finally ruined 
Greece, and for insisting that the fourth 
century was the true climax in the all- 
round development of Greek culture. 
These heresies may or may not some 
day become consecrated truths; in any 
case, they badly needed to be set forth. 
Whatever measure of assent Professor 
Beloch’s conclusions may command, 
they ought at any rate to rouse our in- 
terest and set us thinking. 

M. Cary. 





DE ROMANORUM PIACULIS. 


De Romanorum Piaculis. By S. P.C. TROMP, 
S.J. One vol. Large 8vo. Pp viiit+158. 
Leyden: G. F. Théonville, 1921. 

THIS is a very thorough and interesting piece 
of work ina rather obscure but important corner 
of Roman religion. The author’s object is to 
establish the exact character and purpose of 
the Ziaculum and to distinguish it from kindred 
rites, such as dustratio and procuratio pro- 
digiorum, which in some respects it resembles, 
and with which it has often been confused both 
in antiquity and by modern writers. He starts 
with an exhaustive inquiry into the meaning of 
tiaculum and kindred words, and finds that in 
all cases the original sense is that of ‘ placation,’ 
the establishment of Jze¢as, mutual benevolence 
and affection between man and deity, especially 
when that has been broken by some human 
act. It is only as a derivative from this mean- 
ing that it seems sometimes to convey a sense 
of purgation, 

The second and main section of the book is 
an examination of the different forms of Jzacula 
which were undertaken for violations of the 
divine law, whether committed unintentionally 
or intentionally under constraint or necessity, 
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as, for instance, when the Fratres Arvales had 
to bring an iron tool into the grove of the Dea 
Dia (which no iron might enter) for the purpose 
of engraving the acts of the year on the temple 
wall. For violations of the sacred law committed 
dolo malo there could be no expiation, and the 
culprit became zmfius. This section contains 
incidentally some extremely interesting ex- 
planations of obscure rites, such as that of the 
hostia succidanea, a piaculum for unintentional 
offences committed in the course of a sacred 
ceremony, the hostia Draectdanea, an anticipatory 
piaculum, and the fiacula connected with the 
Spolia ofima. Its conclusion is again that the 
object of the Jzaculum is always placation. 

The third and final section is in some ways 
the most interesting. It traces the origin of the 
piaculum, not, as has been suggested, to a 
general idea of ¢adu, but to the natural deoda- 
povia of the Roman, which causes him to fear at 
any moment that he may be offending some 
deity, and therefore to do all he can to recover 
his favcur. The Jzaculum is thus distinguished 
on the one hand from the /ustsatio, which is 
either purificatory or apotropaic, and therefore 
essentially magic and not religious, for it does 
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not—in origin at least—recognise the existence 
of divine beings; and on the other from the 
procuratio of prodigies, which are the manifes- 
tation of divine anger for some unrecognised 
offence, whereas the delinquency expiated by 
the piaculum is always known. A brief conclu- 
sion points out the essential difference between 
the strains of magic and religion in primitive 
thought and practice, and traces the religious 
decline of Rome to the loss of the real sense of 
dependence on a divine power. 

The argument of the dissertation appears to 
me almost always sound, though I have some 
doubts as to the subtle argument on p. 119 
that the odligatio of the Piacu/um arises, not 
from the nature of the act of violation, but from 
the written (or unwritten) divine law; and Dr. 
Tromp has certainly collected in a small com- 
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pass an amazing amount of important evidence 


and dissected it with great judgment. The 
book should be of real use as a foundation for 
the study of the elements of magic or religion 
in early Roman ritual, and also because it makes 
one realise how large a place these minor rites 
of Jiacula and /ustrationes must have taken in 
the thought of the average Roman. We are 
apt tothink of Roman religion as consisting in 
the great annual festivals; it is well that we 
should realise that they were not everything, 
even if we cannot quite agree with Dr. Tromp’s 
dictum : ‘cultus Romanorum atque religio in 
piaculis, lustrationibus, prodigiorum procura- 
tionibus maxime continetur, quae si quis bene 
intellexerit, est cur iure glorietur se Romanorum 


religionem melius perspexisse.’ 
C. BAILEY. 


THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS IN QUATRAINS. 


The Pervigilium: Veneris in Quatrains. By 
J. A. ForRT, formerly Second Master at 
Winchester College. With Preface by J. W. 
MACKAIL. Onevol. 8vo. Pp. 44. Oxford 
University Press: Humphrey Milford, 1922. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Fort has deserved well of the republic 

of letters in preparing this handy edition of one 

of the sweetest and most romantic poems in all 

Latin literature. At once compact and scholarly, 

it contains an introduction discussing in admir- 

ably brief compass the main problems which 
encircle the Pervigt/ium, and which, by leaving 
so much still to doubtful surmise, add a tanta- 
lising interest to its intrinsic fascination. The 
text follows, then adequate notes ; and a well- 
conceived appendix illustrates the range of the 
trochaic line in its literary and popular form. 

Extracts from Annius Florus, Tiberianus, and 

Prudentius are carefully commented on. 

Mr. Fort accepts Dr. Mackail’s theory that 
the work was composed in quatrains, and he is 
therefore obliged to assume /acunae and disloca- 
tions in the two existing manuscripts. He 
considers there are five separate gaps of single 
lines, which he supplies by two lines of Dr. 
Mackail’s composition and three of his own. 
In his text these are indicated by italics, as are 
all other departures from the MSS. Six lines 
altogether have been placed in a position 
different from that in the MSS.—viz. 1. 58, which 
becomes I. 40 ; and Il. 9-12, which become five 
lines, 63-67, owing to the emendation and 
expansion of the textually difficult ninth line. 
Nine repetitions of the familiar ‘ Cras amet qui 
numquam amavit,’ etc., are included, but in 
brackets, because the editor believes the refrain 
belonged to the piece only when it was to be 
sung. 

Mr. Fort’s suggestions have the merit of 
constructing or reconstructing an orderly poem 
with a simpler arrangement than that advo- 


cated in the valuable edition of Mr. Clementi 
and by others who have believed in an original 
strophic plan ; but there can be, on the evidence 
available, no finality, and the puzzling after- 
thought haunts one: ‘Why and how did a 
straightforward scheme of quatrains ever become 
so woefully tangled ?” 

Date and authorship equally defy absolute 
determination. The poem is Apuleian in style, 
and so may be of the second century ; or it 
may be of the fourth, for it certainly recalls 
Tiberianus in its almost entire avoidance of 
quadrisyllabic endings. Of the editor’s emenda- 
tions there is plausibility in Aunicans (a word 
from Apuleius) for w#zca in the vexed |. 26; but 
in 1. 66 the alteration of Jervium to perviat (an 
all but non-existent verb) seems hazardous, and 
either involves or is involved by the conjecture 
of a missing line and a change of grammatical 
construction. 

In the notes, l. 49, stare flortbus is unpoetic- 
ally translated ‘to be ¢hzck with flowers,’ which 
I do not take to be the meaning of s¢are in the 
Vergilian parallels cited (Aen. VI. 300 stant 
lumina flamma, if that is the reading ; and 
XII. 408 Julvere stare caelum, where the verb 
suggests to me ‘is pillared’). In 1. 2 the con- 
jecture ver renatus orbis est is not in the first 
instance Dr. Mackail’s. Mr. S. G. Owen 
referred it to Wernsdorf ; but it really belongs 
to Justus Lipsius, who, in fact, was rather proud 
of it, for he introduces it with the words ‘nec 
male ego’ after commending vere natus orbis 
est as an elegant proposal by Pithoeus. It 
would have been well also to credit Lipsius in 
lines 14 and 15 with turgentes for surgentes, 
and ¢epentes for the Jenates of S and the fenties 
of T. On p. 41 the birthplace of Apuleius 
should be Madaura, not Madura, though that 
was the form in at least one of the older 
editions of Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, since 
corrected. J. WIGHT DUFF. 
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SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE last work undertaken by the late C. E. 
Freeman was Scenes from the Trojan War 
(Oxford Press, 3s.), passages chosen from the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the Rhesus, and the Trojan 
Women. It follows somewhat on the lines 
of Sidgwick’s Rugby editions of Greek plays, 
though the notes are a good deal fuller, and 
a vocabulary has been given. The volume 
has been tried at Winchester with good results. 
Coming from the pen of so practised a teacher 
and so exact a scholar as Mr. Freeman, this 
little volume bears marks of good sense and 
thoroughness, and is so arranged that it can 
readily be worked through in a term. 

Mr. Walter Madeley has been encouraged, 
by the reception given to his Noctes Latinae, 
to prepare a second volume on similarlines. A 
boy who works through the seven stories con- 
tained in Noctes Latinae alterae (Macmillan, 
2s.) will get a tolerably good notion of the 
public and private life of the Romans in many 
of its departments. Seneca, Phaedrus, Apu- 
leius, Plautus, Cicero, have been utilised in pre- 
paring these stories, which are attractively told. 
The volume is supplied with brief but sufficient 
notes, and there is the usual vocabulary. 

Ludi Persici, by R. B. Appleton (Oxford 
Press, 2s. 6d. net), consists of original plays, 
the object of which is ‘to improve the teaching 
of Latin in the lower forms of schools by making 
the Latin lessons more interesting.’ They are 
primarily intended for those who employ what 
is known as the ‘direct’ method of teaching. 
There are no notes and no vocabulary. 

Selections from the Georgics, edited by J. 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. (Cambridge University 
Press, 4s.), is an excellent piece of work, far 
superior in every way to the usual run of anno- 
tated texts. The introduction is admirable, 
and scholars as well as students will find much 
to interest them in ithe course of the fifty odd 
pages. The same thing may be said of the 
notes. A book of this kind, however, required 
no vocabulary, which is, indeed, out of place 
here, for the book is not intended for beginners. 

Of Latin ‘ anthologies,’ volumes of selections, 
and the like, we already have abundance; and 
the appearance of a new ‘collection’ excites 
but a languid interest. Mr. A. B. Poynton’s 
Flosculi Latini (Oxford University Press, 5s.) 
1s quite good of its kind, but it presents no 
features of special importance. In the final 
section of the book Mr. Poynton gives a brief 


selection from later Latin; thus, we have a 
piece of Bede, a fragment of Erasmus, and a 
celebrated bit from the preface to Bentley's 
Horace. Mr. Poynton might have gone much 
further afield, and given us many an interesting 
passage from Jerome, Ambrose, Lactantius, 
Augustine—to say nothing of Boethius, John of 
Salisbury, and Politian. 

Professor H. E. Butler’s selection from the 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ episode in Apuleius is a 
delightful little book. Partly in the original, 
partly in translation, this edition follows the 
method of the new Oxford Series of School 
Classics. Brief notes and a vocabulary have 
been added. The translation is Professor 
Butler’s own, and is doubtless all it should 
be; but personally I should prefer to have had 
the old sixteenth-century version by William 
Adlington. This book deserves a cordial wel- 
come from schoolmasters who desire to import 
a little novelty and fresh interest into their 
Latin curriculum. 

Mr. A. H. Irvine, a Charterhouse master, is 
to be congratulated on his KTHMA Ez AEI 
(A. C. Curtis; sold also by Humphrey Milford : 
London, 1922)—a book of extracts from Greek 
and Latin poets, intended to be committed to 
memory. The old practice of learning classical 
pieces by heart is rapidly falling, we regret to 
say, into disuse ; yet it afforded a most valuable 
discipline. Something was done to popularise 
the old method in Mr. E. H. C. Smith’s Sedecz 
Passages (1888). Both his and Mr. Irvine's 
books exhibit verse translations on the pages 
facing the text: a good plan, as it enables 
beginners to see something of the beauty of 
the original, and to appreciate the charm of a 
good rendering. We are not convinced that 
prose renderings would not be preferable ; and 
in the case of the Virgil extracts, such render- 
ings are actually taken from Mackail’s version. 
‘O Fons Bandusiae’ does not come off as well 
as might be expected, even though the version 
is Calverley’s ; and I am frankly disappointed 
with Murray’s translation of Agam. 636-680; 
the rimed verse does not seem to suit Aeschylus. 
The versions of Lord Carnarvon, Morshead, 
and Lewis Campbell appear better. But one 
must not dogmatise: a/iz alia sentiunt. What 
could have induced Mr. Irvine to substitute 
Headlam for Cory in the rendering of Calli- 


machus’ famous epigram ? 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 





THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic 
and Religion. Abridged edition. By 
Sir J. G. Frazer. One vol. 8vo. 
Pp. xvi + 756, with Frontispiece. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
Ig22. 18s. net 

‘THE GOLDEN BuuGu,’ originally in 

two volumes, was considerably recast 


when it reappeared as three, and finally 
became twelve in the third edition, 
which, retaining much the same theo- 
retical outlook as the second, abounds 
to overflowing with fresh citations of 
fact. The scholar will always turn to 
this encyclopaedic work when detailed 
proofs have to be weighed and informa- 
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tion tracked to its sources. Nay, the 
references that it contains amount by 
themselves to a liberal education as 
regards the many curious byways of 
anthropological research. On the other 
hand, the reading public can well do 
without such an apparatus criticus; and, 
indeed, could hardly be expected to find 
its way through a multitude of examples 
which, for any but the patient-minded, 
tend to obstruct rather than to assist 
the apprehension of the principles illus- 
trated. Let it in fairness be said, how- 
ever, that Sir James Frazer of deliberate 
intent supplied unlimited bread with 
the sack. The apparent superfluity of 
evidential matter was due to no lack 
of artistry, for he is among the best 
writers of the day. But, feeling surer 
of his facts than of his or any other 
man’s theories, he sought to build strong 
foundations for the science of which 
he is one of the great pioneers. The 
honourable tradition of British anthro- 
pology, whether expounded by a Tylor 
or by a Frazer, has always been to let 


the facts crystallise as it were of them- 
selves into the appropriate generalisa- 
tions. Meanwhile, Sir James Frazer 
can look back with some pride on the 
fate of such hypotheses as he has at 
one time or another ventured to put 
forth. On the whole they have stood 
the test of time ; and only a cynic, who 
was also a bit of an ignoramus, would 
suppose that, when the anthropological 
field-worker independently confirms the 
theories of the anthropologist of the 
study, he is merely seeing everything 
green because the other has provided 
him with spectacles of that colour. For 
the rest, it must have cost the author 
no little effort and searching of heart to 
lighten the cargo by casting so many of 
his precious illustrations overboard. As 
it is, however, the smaller vessel, heavily 
freighted though even now it be, will 
make an excellent pleasure-craft for 
landsmen as well as a suitable training- 
ship for those who propose one day to 
become blue-water sailors in the service 
of science. R. R. MARETT. 





BOTSFORD’S HELLENIC HISTORY. 


Hellenic History. By G. W. BoTsForRD. 
One vol. 8vo. Pp. iii+520, 24 full- 
page illustrations, 38 in text. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1922. 18s. net. 

THERE are, it seems, two ways of 

writing a short, popular history. One 

is that adopted, for example, by Cavai- 
gnac, of giving but a brief account 
of the leading features of the period 
and combining this with a detailed dis- 
cussion of certain difficulties in ap- 
pendices. This has the disadvantage 
of making the facts of history appear 
simpler than they really are; but it 
has the advantage that the main lines 
of evolution can be clearly emphasised, 
and the difficulties of historical problems 
are not hidden. The other method is 
to give a concise account of as many 
facts as possible. This gives some idea 
of the complexity of events, but the 
main features will probably be lost in 
the multitude of details, and the student 
will get no idea of the complexity and 
difficulty of the problems. It is the 
second method, in all its purity, that 


the late Dr. Botsford has followed in 
this his last work, and with great 
success. In a volume of 500 shortish 
pages he has given us a treatment not 
only of political and military events, 
but of Greek literature, science and 
philosophy, of social life, and of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial 
changes—from early Minoan times to 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. To this he 
has added references to the original 
authorities throughout; and a _ brief 
bibliography (called ‘Additional Read- 
ing’) at the end of each chapter. It is 
Busolt boiled down, with all the dis- 
cussions of difficult problems left out. 
That is the disadvantage: a student 
would learn a great deal from this book, 
but not that there are many uncertainties 
and difficulties facing all historians of 
Greece. The mere reference, for in- 
stance, to the Rylands Papyri, Nicolaus, 
Herodotus, Plutarch, and Diogenes 
Laertius, in an account of the tyrannies 
of Corinth and Sicyon (p. 75, n. 14), 
does not really help much. Moreover, 
the multitude and most tight compres- 
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sion of the facts hinders rather the 
‘effort to combine political, economic, 
and cultural history in one synthesis.’ 
The style and treatment are alike 
pedestrian; important figures and move- 
ments are not sufficiently defined; and 
the poets and philosophers, as will be 
guessed, suffer the most. Yet the book 
‘is intended primarily as a textbook 
for college courses ’; and it would serve 
this purpose most admirably in the 
hands of a teacher of imagination; he 
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would have much to add in the way 
both of explanation of authorities and 
interpretation of events, and very little 
in the way of facts—though, curiously 
enough, he would have to introduce his 
pupils to Menander. Dr. Botsford’s 
is the best short history of Greece, of 
its kind, that the writer knows; he has 
achieved what he mainly set out to do. 
It is a pity that there are several mis- 
prints in the book, particularly in the 
references (there is one to p. 000). 
A. W. GOMME. 





THE CORPUS GLOSSARY. 


The Corpus Glossary. "Edited by W. M. LIND- 
SAY, F.B.A., with an Anglo-Saxon Index 
by HELEN McM. BUCKHURST. One vol. 
Pp. xvi+292. Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1921. 40s. net. 

The Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt, and Leyden Glos- 
saries. By W. M. LINDSAY, F.B.A. Pp. 122. 
Publications of the Philological Society. 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 15s. net. 

THE first of these volumes is, among other 

things, an edition of the earliest Latin-English 

dictionary that has come down to us. It con- 
tains some 8,500 lemmata, of which about one- 
third are glossed by Old English (Anglo-Saxon) 
words, the remainder having (or intended to 
have) Latin glosses. The MS., Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge, 144, in which the glossary 

is preserved, was first publicly noticed by Wan- 

ley, whose ascription of it to the eighth century 
has been corroborated by modern scholarship. 

In 1873 Thomas Wright published those parts 

of it that contain English glosses, in the second 

volume of his Vocabularies. The same selec- 

tion was made by Sweet for his volume of O/d 

English Texts (1885), where he exhibited the 

relation of the Corpus, Epinal, and Erfurt 

glossaries by an arrangement in_ parallel 
columns and by cross-references, and so laid 
down a preliminary basis for the critical study 
of these glossaries together with that of Leyden. 

In 1890 there appeared the first edition (not in 

Professor Lindsay’s restricted sense of this 

word) of the whole glossary, prepared by J. H. 

Hessels for the Cambridge Press. This, an 

accurate apograph, remains indispensable for 

the student of Mediaeval Latin or of Old 

English, for whom it is necessary to ascertain 

immediately the reading of the MS. It is 

remarkable, however, that discrepancies be- 
tween the several editions occur which still 
leave us in some uncertainty as to the reading ; 
thus the gloss upon the lemma Azus (A 646) is, 
according to Hessels, written a/duuif; but 

Wright and Sweet agree in reading a/d uuif, 

while the present editor prints a/d -uuif, which 

Is surely a slip ; again, s.v. /n dies crudesceret 

(I 195) Wright and Hessels agree in reading 

aforht, but Sweet and Professor Lindsay have 

a forht. 

Sweet was of course mainly concerned with 
the identification and interpretation of the 


Anglo-Saxon glosses, but he made a large con- 
tribution towards the elucidation of the processes 
by which the vocabulary—that is, the series of 
Latin lemmata—arrived at the form which the 
Corpus MS. presents. The tracing of the 
sources of the lemmata is the motive of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay’s edition of the Glossary; the 
principles which have guided him in his ascrip- 
tions are expounded with a wealth of detail in 
the Philological Society volume, which serves 
as prolegomena to the edition, and individual 
instances are further annotated in the commen- 
tary with which the latter is provided in addition 
to the copious footnote apparatus. 

The state in which Sweet left the problem of 
sources may be gathered from a few salient 
sentences in his introduction to Oldest English 
Texts, pp. © ft. ‘The ultimate sources of a 
portion, at least, of these glossaries must be 
sought in interlinear and marginal glosses in 
Latin books. It is only on this supposition 
that we can explain the frequent appearance of 
nouns and adjectives in oblique cases, and 
difterent tenses, etc., of verbs. . It is easy 
to trace some of these latter back to their 
literary sources.... Owing to defective word- 
division and the occasional necessary division 
at the end of a line inthe prototype .. . it often 
happens that words are given in a truncated 
form. Thus under c we find corax=nyctt- 
corar.... A fruitful source of corruption is 
running two glosses into one. . A natural 
result of compiling glosses from various sources 
is that the same gloss is often repeated... . 
It is evident that the glossaries were not com- 
piled from literary sources alone ; the purely 
colloquial half-Romance forms of many of the 
Latin words ... the number of technical words 
... coming together in groups even in the 
alphabetical glossaries cannot well have been 
taken out of ordinary books. In Lfeiden] the 
latter class of words are thrown together under 
the headings Verba de multis and /tem alia, 
and are evidently taken directly from class- 
glossaries. Then he treats of the relation of 
the English glosses to the Latin, and selects as 
an example of development by addition of an 
Anglo-Saxon to a corrupted Latin gloss the 
sequence africitas : calor > apricitas : color > 
apricitas : color: hio [z.e. hew]—an example 
which Professor Lindsay himself makes use of 
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in his volume of prolegomena (p. 88), where he 
is able to add the information that the item is 
originally an Abstrusa item. Sweet also gave 
an example (p. 14) of the affinity in gloss-order 
between Leyden and Epinal-Erfurt; it is a 
slight exposition, but, even so, it seems to make 
Professor Lindsay’s statement too severe when 
he says that ‘the presence of batches (corre- 
sponding to the sections of Leid.) in the Epinal 
and Erfurt glossaries was not detected ’ (Preface 
to Philol. Soc. volume). 

To provide a summary of the researches 
subsequent to Sweet’s adumbration of the prob- 
lems is a task that would make excessive de- 
mands upon time and space. The student must 
betake himself to Professor Lindsay’s own exposi- 
tion, where the Latinist, the student of Romance 
or of Old English, the lexicographer, and those 
interested in unravelling linguistic tangles, will 
all find their afaire. And here it is time to say 
that a competent review of the works before us 
is beyond the powers of any who do not combine 
the qualifications of the editor himself, and of 
the collaborator whose name he contends should 
appear upon his title-page, Dr. Henry Bradley. 
Butit is hoped that nothing impertinent may be 
found in the following remarks, and that they 
may even turn out to be of some use. 

It has been seen above that the element of 
the class-glossary in the formation of the Corpus 
and other glossaries was emphasised by Sweet. 
For the construction of such class-lists we may 
suppose that a compiler would readily seize 
upon such a catalogue as that of the unclean 
beasts in Leviticus 11. 13-19, 22, 29, 30. This 
catalogue we actually find represented in the 
Corpus Glossary by altetum, atticus, bubo, 
caradrion, gripem, larus, locusta, mergulus, 
megale, milvus, mus, mustela, noctua, stilio, 
strutio, talpa, vespertilio. Some of these Pro- 
fessor Lindsay has unhesitatingly given to the 
passage mentioned, and others he has assigned to 
it with a query. It is probable that they should 
all be so assigned, in spite of the fact that the 
Glossary does not always exhibit the case-form 
of the Vulgate ; and druchus, which occurs twice 
in the Glossary proper, as well as once in the 
Interpretatio, may owe its duplication to two 
Bible passages, Levit. 11. 22 and 2 Paralip. 6, 28. 
The consideration of these probabilities or 
possibilities is prompted by a comparison with 
the items of one of the Reichenau glossaries,} 
MS. Karlsruhe 86, which are taken from the 
Vulgate and almost entirely from the Old 
Testament. There are some remarkable corre- 
spondences, the mention of some of which will 
be sufficient to show that the Corpus and this 
Reichenau glossary are in some way connected, 
— may be the precise degree of relation- 
ship. 

To begin with words contained in Leviticus 11, 
we notice : 


Corpus N 145: Noctua : naehtraefn [z.e. 
‘night raven.’} 

Karlsruhe 627: Noctua : coruus nocturnus 
vel cauannus. 





1 See Germania, Vol. VIII., and Foerster and 
Koschwitz, Alifranzéstsches Uebungsbuch. 
2 Foerster and Koschwitz’s numbering. 


(It is interesting to find that Professor Lind- 
say conjectures that ‘cavannus’ is perhaps dis- 
guised in the form of ‘Cicuanus’ in C 438 of 
Corpus.) 

Corpus S 554: Stilio hraeSemuus [7.e. 
bat]. 
U 105: Vespertilio : hraeSemuus. 
Karlsruhe 68 : Stilio . uespertilio, id est 
calua suricis [z.e. bat ; 
French ‘ chauve souris ’}. 


Professor Lindsay quotes items from other 
sources that are parallel to the latter form. He 
maintains that ‘stellio’ and ‘vespertilio’ were 
confusedly coupled together because they occur 
in an annotated list of nouns in -zo in Phocas ; 
but may they not with equal probability have 
been confused on account of their common end- 
ing -//to by an excerptor of Leviticus 11? 

To pass to other kinds of entries, we find : 


Corpus F 374: Furbum : bruun. 
Karlsruhe 17: Furuum : brunus[with Gene- 
sis 30. 32 as the source]. 


Aspaltum : spaldur. 

asfaltum spalor 
24. 20]. 

Vicium : fugles bean. 

uiciam pisas egrestes . i. 
fugles bean® [Isaiah 238. 
2 


Corpus A 839: 
Karlsruhe 140 : ({Sirach 
Corpus C 182: 
Karlsruhe 150: 


Corpus F 366: <In > frunitae : ineffrenatae. 
Karlsruhe 139: age effrenate [Sirach 
23. 6}. 


It seems not improbable that the following 
are ultimately related : 


Corpus A 518: Amata : catenata : ab eo 
quod sunt amici (? for 
hami [editor]). 

Karlsruhe 119: Lurica humata : catena. 


The Vulgate reference is 1 Reg. 17. 5, where 
we read ‘lorica squamata.’ Was the original 
entry 


Lorica squamata . i. hamata . i. catenata, 


of which Corpus has preserved only the last two 
words ? 

Further comparisons may be made with the 
same glossary, either supporting Professor 
Lindsay in some of his hesitating attributions 
to places in the Vulgate, or suggesting some 
that he has not made: Accola (Lev. 18. 27), 
Aruina (Exod. 29. 22), Aucupium (Lev. 17. 13), 
Bidellium (Gen. 2. 12), Bitumen (26. 6. 14); 
Capria (Deut. 12. 15), Chorela (Sirach 31. 23), 
Clibanus (Lev. 11. 33), Contos (Amos 4. 2), 
Dextralia (Exod. 35. 22), Dromidarius (Isa. 
60. 6), Epistelia (2 Paralip. 4. 12), Fornicem 
1 Reg. 15. 12), Ganniret (Isa. 10. 14), Lumbare 
(Jer. 13. 1), Noverca (Lev. 20. 11), Stipes (Num. 
8. 4), Surum (Judic. 15. 8), Teretrum (Isa. 3. 23), 
Vitalia (Exod. 29. 22). ; 

Professor Lindsay warns us against a too 
facile resort to the Vulgate as a source, but it 
is tempting to hazard the following conjectures: 
Isa. 28. 25 and 27 yielded Git, Milium, Vicium 
(=am) ; Adnive=Adhibe (Matt. 18. 16), Altilia 
(Matt. 22. 4), Balteum (Lev. 8. 7. 13), Camis- 





@ Leyden has an almost identical item. 
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trum (Lev. 8. 26), Cacumen (Gen. 28. 12), Con- 
clavis (2 Reg. 4. 7), Geniminae (Prov. 8. 19), 
Norma (3 Reg. 7. 9), Parabsides (Matt. 33. 25), 
Renunculus=os (Lev. 7. 4, 10), Rumigat for 
Ruminat (Lev. 11. 3). The ascription of 
Arc <h>itriclinium to Joan. 2. 9 can hardly be 
questioned, and Scniphes must surely be re- 
ferred to Exod. 8. 16. 

A few curiosities in conclusion. 
Glossary (S 121) has: 

Scalprum : latum ferrum in ima parte sine 
manubrio. 

The Leyden Glossary has: 

Scalpellum : ferrum est . quod habent scrip- 
tores unde incidunt cartas et pennas . acuent ex 
altera parte latum sicut graphium. 

MS. Paris 2685 (Germania, vol. viii. p. 389), 
not noticed by Professor Lindsay, has : 

Scalpeum ferrum est quod habent scriptores 
unde incidunt cartas et pennas acutent altera 
parte latum sicut graffus. 

The Corpus Glossary (T 357) reads : 

Typsonas faciunt de ordeo decorticant ipsa 
grana in pilo, id est in ligno cavato, deinde 
coquentur in quo volunt. [Prov. 27. 22 Ed.]. 


The Corpus 


MS. Paris 2685 : 


Tipsinas faciunt de ordeo decorticant ipsa 
grana in pila . i. in cauetoligno deinde quoquent 
in quo uolunt [2 Reg. 17. 19]. 


Cf. further Corpus P 841 ‘ Ptysones <feri- 
ente> : berecorn beorende’; and Kentish 
Glosses (Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, Part II. 
p- 172) ‘ quasi tipsonas, swa berecorn’ [Prov. 
2). 32\. 

Interesting questions of filiation are raised 
by these items. 

The mysterious word ‘agga’ glossed ‘circa 
(A 388) occurs also, it should be noted, in the 
Affatim Glossary, and is transferred thence in 
the form ‘aga’ to the tenth-century MS. Berne 
224 (see Foerster and Koschwitz, p. 38). 

The following corrections and additions are 
suggested : 

On B75, the French form is not delece but 
beloce (our English ‘bullace’) from a Latin 
*bullucea. On G 100, the Italian word is ghin- 
ghero not ghingzro, and it is used in the plural, 
On T 139, Italian z7a might with advantage 
have been referred to. In G 253 an asterisk 
should be inserted before sin/ud/e. 

C. T. ONIONS. 


CUMONT IN ENGLISH. 


After Life in Roman Paganism. By 
FRANZ CuMONT. One vol. 6”xQ”. 
Pp. xv+225. Milford, for the Yale 
University Press, London, 1922. 
15S. 

ANYONE who is at all interested in the 

life and thought of classical antiquity, 

or in the ideas of the society in which 

Christianity first appeared, will naturally 

hasten to procure and read a new book 

by Professor Cumont dealing with a 

field in which he has made himself a 

master. These lectures claim only to 

be a general outline of the subject, but 
it is an outline firmly drawn by one 
who really knows the detail, and the 
simplicity of the presentation is the 
product not of journalistic aptitude 
fortified by ignorance of the difficulties 
of the subject, which is the most usual 
source of clear but misleading accounts 
of intricate matters, but of a knowledge 
so complete that the selection of themes 
and illustrative material is made with a 
sure artistry. A word of tribute, too, 
must be paid to Miss Helen Douglas, 
who is at least in part responsible for 
the admirably graceful English version 
which is in itself a pleasure to read. 
The book may be recommended 
alike to the general reader and the 


specialist. The former will find in it a 
lucid, intelligible, and authoritative 
account of the ideas of later paganism 
about an after life, the latter, the more 
he has occupied himself with this par- 
ticular and intricate field of study, the 
more he is likely to admire and profit 
from the profound knowledge which 
lies behind an apparently facile exposi- 
tion. Not the least valuable part of 
the book is the historical introduction, 
which sketches with admirable lucidity 
the background of philosophical in- 
fluences from the scepticism of the 
Peripatetics to the mysticism of neo- 
Platonism. An especial emphasis is 
laid upon the importance of Posidonius’ 
combination of stoicism with neo- 
Pythagorism and, for Cumont adheres 
to the position adopted in his Astrology 
and Religion, with Oriental Syrian 
elements. Though Cumont is probably 
on the side of the Germans rather than 
on that of Mr. Bevan (Stoics and Sceptics, 
Lecture III.), it is immaterial to the 
soundness of his point whether Posi- 
donius be interpreted in this context to 
mean the lost writings of a particular 
individual philosopher, or the philo- 
sophic point of view of the generation 
of which this individual was the most 
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distinguished representative. Through- 
out the book the influence of contem- 
porary physics and cosmography in 
moulding popular belief is brought 
out with great skill and knowledge, 
and the path through the jungle of 
voluminous and complicated material 
is blazed with enviable ease. 

Of course there are details about 
which a captious reader might differ. 
On p. 23 a greater historical value is 
attributed by implication to Philos- 
tratus’ account of Apollonius than, 
with Phillimore, I should be prepared to 
admit, and the interview with Domitian 
must surely be apocryphal. Room 
might have been found for the eagle of 
Peregrinus on p. 159. Divination by 
the crystal or mirror was not originally 
a necromantic method as is implied on 
p- 166, though one of its varieties 
acquired this character in later classical 
antiquity. I regret that in two passages 
Cumont has lent the authority of his 
name to perpetuate Lawson’s theory 
that the modern Greek vrykolakas is a 
survival from classical antiquity. The 
evidence for this theory does not in fact 
bear examination. 

I cannot help feeling that upon all 
religious questions earlier than the first 
century B.c. the generalisations are 
made with a less certain touch, indeed 
that many of them are questionable 
and possibly misleading. The first 
lecture upon life in the tomb is conse- 
quently the least satisfactory. The real 
difficulty in finding any evidence for an 
early and native Roman belief in indt- 
vidual personal survival is ignored. 

To speak of early Roman funerary 
ceremonies as cult is to beg a difficult 


(P. Vergili Maronis) Epigrammata et Priapea. 


dition critique et explicative. Par Edouard 
Galletier. Paris: Hachette, 1920. 8vo. 
Pp. xvi+229. 10 francs. 


THE so-called Appendix Vergiliana has been 
of late the object of a disproportionate atten- 
tion which the Ca¢a/efion has not escaped. To 
this curious little collection ‘of 271 verses,’ 
M. Galletier has devoted a volume of over 
240 octavo pages, of which the bibliography, 
useful and full though not quite complete, takes 
10, the introduction 78, the text with apparatus 
criticus 18, the critical notes 33, and the com- 
mentary 94. This book, which is easily and 
pleasantly written, has the merits of a ‘ Vari- 
orum’ edition ; the student will find in it most, 
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question, and the hut urns—utensils of 
cremation, be it noted, not of burial— 
are not by themselves convincing proof 
that the early Romans believed in the 
residence of an individual spirit of a 
dead man in the tomb. Again, I do 
not think that there is any evidence 
that libation holes in tombstones (p. 50) 
preceded Greek influence in Italy, or 
that gladiatorial fights at funerals 
(p. 51) were of native Roman origin. 
More than once the phrase ‘ among the 
Greeks, as among the Romans,’ intro- 
duces the mention of a practice which 
was derivative, not parallel. An un- 
fortunate phrase on p. 60 may suggest 
to the uninitiated that genius had a 
ghostly origin, and it should have been 
indicated that ‘ the probability that the 
cult of the Lares had its foundation in 
ancestor worship’ (p. 61) has been 
rejected both by Warde Fowler and by 
Wissowa as a mistaken theory invented 
by Varro. That ‘among the Greeks 
of the most ancient period’ (p. 92) 
Hecate was goddess of the moon and 
of the dead may be questioned (Farnell, 
Cults, II., p. 509). I am a little scep- 
tical of the suggestion that remorse for 
the practice of the exposure of infants 
was responsible for the peculiar terror 
attaching to infantile ghosts (p. 129). 

These carpings, it will be noticed, 
refer mainly to matters lying outside 
the period with which the book princi- 
pally deals. They may be worth 
recording, because the deservedly great 
authority of Professor Cumont’s name 
is likely to give these obiter dicta an 
authenticity to which upon their merits 
they are not entitled. 

W. R. HAL vipay. 


if not all, of what has been said (often to little 
purpose) on the 3 Priafea and the 16 Epr- 
grammata, His text is in general neither 
appreciably better nor worse than other current 
ones; his emendations, as ‘lituos’ for the 
‘solitos’ of the inferior MSS. in ix. 43 and 
‘inuictum’ for ‘multum’ 26. 29, are uncon- 
vincing. But his apprehension of metre is 
defective. In Priap. ii. he breaks away from 
the general consensus of scholars and prints 
three lines in which resolved feet violate the 
canons of the pure iambic: these faults he 
imputes to the author of the poem. In the 
Epode (Zfigr. xiii.), while altering the order 
of words in 25 to obtain a caesura, he leaves 
‘docté’ (adverb) to make a spondee in the fourth 
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place in 31. How he would scan his reading of 
35 ‘ Cinaede Lucci, iam tibi liquerunt (supposed 
to be the perfect of /iguesco) opes’ he does not 


explain. He finds no difficulty in the hiatuses of 
Epigr. xiii. 6 and xiv. 9. ‘Priapz’ which he 
accepts in Priap. iii. 20 for ‘ Priapus’ seems 


unquestionably right, and ‘ iucundius’ in Efzgr. 
iv. 9 (given without any note of its origin) is at 
least more apt and usual than the vulgate 
‘jucundior.’ But the ‘Centaurum” of Birt’s 
emendation in Zfigr. xi. 2 (improved by Mr. 
Garrod), is ascribed to an obsession. The 
Commentary and Introduction produce a more 
favourable impression. Though not greatly 
original or profound, they are for the most 
part sober and judicious. M. Galletier, unlike 
some recent Critics, believes that the bulk of 
the pieces in the collection have been falsely 
assigned to Vergil. That they are not ‘Ver- 
gilian,” if referred to the standards of the 
Bucolics, Georgics, or Aeneid, anyone can see; 
and M. Galletier very properly insists on the 
extent to which the author has been influenced 
by Catullus (ch. iv. of his Introduction). 
Even Th. Birt, a stalwart champion of the 
Vergilian authorship, has thrown the verses on 
Messalla (Z~zgr. ix.) to the wolves. But no 
certainty is obtainable. Quintilian doubtless 
recognises the epigram on Cimber (ii.) as 
Vergil’s. But it does not follow that he knew 
it from this collection. If we could ascertain 
who wrote the four lines in which the Ca/alep- 
ton are assigned to Vergil, we should have 
something to start from. But we cannot, and 
M. Galletier (following Vollmer) would have it 
that they are the work of a late grammarian, 
such as those who composed the tetrasticha on 
Vergil in Baehrens’ ?.Z.M@. iv. p. 130. They 
seem to me distinctly better than these ; but 
this is not a matter for argument. In judging 
the internal evidence we labour under another 
disadvantage. For the rest of the Appendix 
Vergiliana we have something authentic to 
compare them with. We can thus judge if 
the hexameters of the Cz/ex contain ‘ diuini 
elementa poetae.’ But how the real Vergil 
would have disported himself in elegiacs, 
scazons, and epodes we have no means of 
telling. J. P. POSTGATE. 





ZTOIXEIA: Studien zur Geschichte des antiken 
Weltbildes und der griechischen Wissenschaft. 
Herausgegeben von FRANZ BOLL. Heft 7: 
Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie. Von 
FRANZ DORNSEIFF, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Basel. One vol. &Svo. Pp. ii+ 
177. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1922. Price, June, 1922, 10 Sch., geb. 
12.50, but ‘ Preisanderung vorbehalten.’ 
IN this treatise are set forth and discussed the 
various uses of the letters of the alphabet as 
symbols of divine or cosmic forces, and the 
applications of this symbolism in ‘ occult’ lore. 
The writer deals chiefly with the Greek alphabet, 
and the uses of it ‘in mystic and magic’ in the 
Hellenistic period and under the Roman empire ; 
but he gives some attention also to similar 
practices among Jews (Talmud and Kabbala), 
Moslems, and others in later times. He has 
collected a large mass of miscellaneous materials, 
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which he arranges under a series of distinct 
headings. Among the numerous topics dealt 
with are the vowel-groups employed (along 
with other gibberish) in magic invocations ; the 
use of the seven Greek vowels to symbolise the 
seven planets ; the employment of the Greek 
letters to denote numbers, and the various 
devices thence evolved (‘ Gematria’, and ‘ Iso- 
psephia’ of names); and that sort of ‘letter- 
mystic’ of which an instance is to be found in 
the system of the Valentinian Gnostic Marcus. 
To the list of Arabic writings on ‘ the secrets 
of the letters’ given by Herr Dornseiff, p. 142, 
might be added Ancient Alphabets and Hiero- 
glyphic Characters explained, by Ahmad b. 
Abubekr b. Wahshih, c. 800 A.D. (?); Engl., 
J. Hammer, London, 1806. The writer of that 
book gives a large number of different alphabets 
intended for use in magic, and ascribes some of 
them to Hermes Trismegistus. The xapaxriapes 
of unknown meaning which are employed in 
some of the charms in the Greek Magic Papyri 
were presumably taken from these or similar 
alphabets. W. Scott. 


M. Porci Catonis De Agri Cultura 
Liber. Post Henricum Keil iterum 
edidit GEoRGIUS GOETZ. Pp.xx+74. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1922. 

Tuis re-edition of the small Teubner 

text shows that sobriety of judgment, 

that painstaking thoroughness, which 
we associate with the work of the 
veteran Professor of Jena. A year or 
two ago he celebrated his seventieth 
birthday there. Later he presided at 
the meeting there of the German 

Classical Association, and gave a mes- 

sage of hope to German scholars in 

these their dark days. This year he 

has published Atto’s Polyptychum, a 

curious specimen of glossary Latin, in 

which language is used to conceal 
thought (for Atto out-Aldhelm’s Ald- 
helm). And now this text of Cato. 

Professor Goetz defies Time. And in 

his long life he has made all men his 

friends, no man his enemy. 
Per Plauti ioca regulasque docti 
Varronis salebrasque Lexicorum 
Qui nobis iter expedire norat, 


Nunc praecepta novat gravis Catonis 
O mirande senex, perenne vivax. 


W. M. LInpsay. 


Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache. Von DR. 
FRIEDRICH STOLZ. Zweite Aufl., durch- 
gesehen von Dr. ALBERT DEBRUNNER 
(Sammlung Géschen No. 492). One vol. 
Pp. 131. Berlin und Leipzig: Vereinigung 
Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, 1922. 

AS a first introduction to the subject this volume 

may be warmly recommended. The revision 
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has been done with skill and knowledge, so 
that the reader’s attention is duly drawn to the 
various topics of interest, including not only 
the Italic dialects of Indo-European origin, but 
also Etruscan, which promises to become in- 
creasingly important for students of Latin. 

R. MCKENZIE. 


Le Langage: Introduction Linguistique a 
? Histoire. Par J. VENDRYES. One vol. 
8vo. Pp. xxviii (=Preface by Henri Berr)+ 
420+-20 (= Bibliography, Index, etc.). Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre, 1921. 15 francs. 

THE author has an extensive and in many cases 

detailed knowledge of languages and of books 

about them, and his work is packed with par- 
ticulars, each conscientiously referred to one or 
other of the items in the very full bibliography 
which is appended ; bat the recital of particulars 
lacks interest because it is not vivified by any 
strong power of generalising. Even when 
allowance has been made for the fact that the 
book was completed in manuscript in 1914, it is 
difficult to accord to it any but faint praise. 

R. MCKENZIE. 


Language: Its Nature, Development, and 
Origin. By Professor OTTO JESPERSEN, 
Ph.D., Litt.D. One vol. Pp. 448. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1922. 18s. net. 

THE author’s well-known Progress in Language 

being out of print, this book, which (as stated 

on the wrapper) is in most respects an entirely 
new work, takes its place. It is, however, new 
only in the sense that it contains a good deal of 
matter which was not to be found in the older 
work, not in the sense that it in any important 
respect marks a change in the author's ideas 
about language. Professor Jespersen’s main 
contention, that there is in language a move- 
ment towards greater perfection, whether this 
movement manifests itself in the simplification 
of inflexions or otherwise, remains the same. 
The new matter includes chapters on the history 
of comparative philology, in the form of bio- 
graphical sketches of the most famous scholars, 
among whom the Danes are accorded a promi- 
nence which is not more than their due. In 
this part of the book free use has been made of 

Danish sources, especially the works of Vilhelm 

Thomsen; and these are handled in such a 

way that their original freshness and vigour are 

scarcely impaired in the transmission. The 
chapters on the language of children, of 
foreigners (including Pidgin-English, Beach-la- 

Mar, etc.), and of women, contain a wealth 

of interesting and often amusing illustrative 

material, though it is not very clearly shown 
whether anything of fundamental importance 
can be learned in this way. The concluding 
chapters are devoted to topics which might 
seem to come nearer to the kernel of the sub- 
ject—viz. etymology, the question of the origin 
of language, and the question whether language 
is in progress or decay. In conscious oppo- 


sition to the general tendency of the last half- 
century or more, the author considers that the 
origin of language is a question worth studying 


and disagrees expressly with the Soci¢te de 
Linguistigue de Paris, which in its statutes 
(1866) decided to reject every contribution deal- 
ing with this subject. It may be doubted 
whether Professor Jespersen will convince many 
that the oblivion into which it has fallen is un- 
deserved. Yet, although in this and in other 
points one may disagree with the author’s scale 
of values, the book deserves to be welcomed as 
a very readable survey of the subject. 
R. MCKENZIE. 


Indogermanische Eigennamen als Spiegel der 
Kulturgeschichte. Von FELIX SOLMSEN. 
Herausgegeben und bearbeitet von ERNST 
FRAENKEL. Ivol. Pp. xiit+261. Heidel- 
berg : C. Winter, 1922. 

In the year 1912 Professor Fraenkel found 

among the papers of his lately deceased teacher 

F. Solmsen the manuscript of a work on Indo- 

European proper names, and undertook to 

arrange for its publication. Circumstances 

have at length permitted him to fulfil this 
promise, and the result is the present volume. 

The book falls into five parts ;: (1) Names of 
countries ; (2) names of rivers and mountains ; 
(3) place-names in the narrower sense—z.¢., 
names of human habitations ; (4) names of 
peoples ; (5) names of persons. The whole is 
completed by a general introduction, a short 
appendix on foreign family names in German, 
and indices. 

The scope of the book is limited for the most 
part to Greek, Latin, and Germanic. To this 
limitation there can be no reasonable objection, 
but it would have been well to restrict the scope 
of the title correspondingly. Grammars of 
Indo-European languages are of interest espe- 
cially in so far as they succeed in presenting that 
aspect of a language in which it differs from the 
others, and has a history and individuality of 
its own. In the treatment of proper names it 
is especially easy to overestimate the importance 
of the inheritance from ‘Indo - European.’ 
Solmsen was not quite free from this error, and 
readers of W. Schulze’s Zur Geschichte latein- 
ischer Eigennamen will feel compelled to agree 
with Professor Fraenkel in those cases where 
he rejects Solmsen’s opinion in favour of 
Schulze’s. Schulze’s work is, in fact, a demon- 
stration of the necessity for looking elsewhere 
than to ‘ Indo-European ’ for the explanation of 
many Latin proper names. 

The task of preparing the book for publica- 
tion has been performed by Professor Fraenkel 
with his usual efficiency, so that in particular 
the numerous bibliographies have been brought 
quite up to date. Solmsen’s work will be of 
service as an introduction to the study of these 
names. R. MCKENZIE. 


The Roman Fate. An Essay in Interpretation. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. One vol. Pp. 
80. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 3s. 

In these three papers Mr. Heitland considers 

the causes of the ultimate collapse of Roman 

civilisation, with special reference to certain 
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modern writers who find the explanation in race 
suicide, the voluntary extinction of the best 
elements of the population. While not re- 
jecting this view altogether, Mr. Heitland sub- 
mits it to a critical examination, and shows that 
it unduly simplifies the problem. The expres- 
sion ‘ race suicide’ suggests the false idea that 
‘the Romans’ were a race or nationality in the 
modern sense ; and, again, to say what were 
the ‘best elements’ in the Roman state is by 
no means an easy task. The old republican 
aristocracy died out under the principate, but 
other classes supplied the state with efficient 
administrators. Mr. Heitland himself is in- 
clined to find a political explanation. In spite 
of her genius for assimilation, Rome, he says, 
failed to create a homogeneous state, the 
members of which exercised an effective control 
over their government. ‘ Rome never developed 
a political organ capable at once of continuous 
action and peaceful reform.’ ‘No public opinion, 
organised and consistent, could arise among 
her widely scattered citizens.’ A more demo- 
cratic form of government, he seems to think, 
would have saved her from the barbarians. At 
a time like the present, when there is a tendency 
among writers to idealise the Roman principate, 
such a protest is stimulating, and, coming as it 
does from a learned historian, deserves serious 
consideration. But Mr. Heitland seems to us 
to do less than justice to one important feature 
of Roman rule. Though the average citizen 
had little political influence, has there ever been 
a time when a man of good ability but humble 
origin had such a chance of rising to the highest 
places in the State? This feature of democracy 
was far more prominent in the Rome of the 
emperors than in many a modern State pos- 
sessed of representative institutions, 
G. H. STEVENSON, 


The Growth of Rome. 
Oxford University Press, 


By P. E. MATHESON. 
1922. 


hundred pages a masterly sketch of Roman 
history down to the age of the Antonines. 
Though it is intended for beginners, it is well 
documented, and the numerous references to 
larger works in the footnotes will enable readers 
to pursue farther the study of subjects to which 
Mr. Matheson has introduced them. 
G. H. STEVENSON. 


The Plebs in Cicero’s Day: A Study of their 
Provenance and of their Employment. By 
M. E. PARK. Bryn Mawr College, 1918. 
Pp.go, te 

THIS dissertation is a valuable contribution to 

the study of a subject on which much good 

work has recently been published. Miss Park, 
who is a pupil of Professor Tenney Frank, has 
collected, in a very scholarly way, the evidence 
on which Professor Frank relies when in his 

Economic History of Rome he emphasises the 

essentially Greek and Oriental character of the 

working classes of Rome at the end of the 

Republic and under the Principate. She ex- 

pounds the conditions which led to the emigra- 

tion from Italy of men of free birth and the 
immigration into Italy of Orientals, to a large 
extent as slaves. A careful study of the writings 
of Cicero and of the stamps on Arretine pottery 
enables her to show the important part played 
in Roman economic life by slaves and freedmen 
of Eastern origin. A study of Mr. Heitland’s 
article in /.2.S. VIII. i. would perhaps lead her 
to modify the view she expresses on p. 26 about 
the emigration of Italian farmers, but she agrees 
with the same writer's Agricola when she 
emphasises (pp. 51-5) the predominatingly 
servile character of Italian farm labour. 

G. H. STEVENSON. 





OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY REPORTS. 


IN a paper on ‘ The Title Imperator in the 
Roman Republic,’ Mr. G. H. Stevenson pointed 
out that before 89 B.c. there is no certain 
instance of the use of this title by a magistrate 
during his year of office ; even proconsuls who 
had received the sa/u¢atio seem to have preferred 
to style themselves consul or praetor or their 
Greek equivalents, and often retained the title 
of a magistracy after their year of office had 
expired. At the close of the Republic the title 
Imperator is generally associated with a form of 
imperium which is proconsular in character, 
and the regular magistracy loses its prestige. 
But the theory of Mommsen, that the use of the 
title by Augustus implies a claim to proconsular 
imperium, was shown to be open to serious 
objections. 

In a second paper entitled ‘Some Notes on 
the Finance of Pericles, Mr. Stevenson 
attempted to prove that from the year 454, 
when the Treasury of the Delian League was 
transferred to Athens, all surpluses of the 
annual revenues of the League were regarded 
as sacred monies of Athena, and that the sums 


contributed by the treasurers of the goddess to 
the public buildings were largely derived from 
this source. He maintained that this theory 
alone makes the complaints of the allies intelli- 
gible, and that it is supported by the fact that 
a large sum had to be advanced by the treasurers 
of the goddess at the time of the revolt of Samos. 
The regulation of the Decree of Callias (which 
he dated about 434) that all surplus league 
funds were to be deposited with them did not, 
he held, signify a new departure in financial 


policy. 


A paper was read by Mr. A. D. Knox on 
February 9, 1923, in which the reader ex- 
pressed the following views with regard to 
P. Bodl. f, 1 (p) and P. Lond. 155 verso and 
P. Heid. 310: 

A. (a) P. Lond. v. 3 reads... ve mpés ge 
xXp(joo)uat don. Hence it is addressed to Par- 
nos like P. Heid. (4) P. Lond. 62 and 63 : traces 
agree exactly with P. Heid. 34 and 35 = (c) But 
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P. Lond. has omitted 5 verses, since P. Lond. 
40=P. Heid. 310 v. 7 8yv (see Milne in C.R. 
December, 1922). (d) Hence col. 1 of P. Heid. is 
really col. 2, col. 1 of Lond. is col. 1, and col. 1 of 
P. Bodl. is col. 2. (e) Together they form 
introduction of anthology. (/) P. Heid. 116 ff. 
are from Attic comedy, as rhythm shows. 
(g) Several fragments of anthology, e.g. in Berl. 
kl. Texte V. 2, are of this anthology. (4) The 
first vv. address the author’s pupil or ward 
‘Were your father alive’: compare Stobaeus’ 
introduction. 

B. (2) Greg. Naz. Il. i. x. vv. 367 ff. quotes 
from an iambic anthology arranged as our 
Stobaeus in pros and cons. (4) vv. 585 ff. 
quotes 9 verses (one corrupt) from tragic (or 
iambic) writers. (c) Immediately follows a quo- 
tation from Kerkidas. (d) These three verses 
are a misunderstanding of P. Heid. 310 v. 49, 
which should read somewhat as_ follows: 
7d yap orou’ ws Eorxev edwabe? poivory xpbvov Tocotrov 


Sccov Ay ris Eo Oly Srav S'dpelnr’ avro Kai Tov HKoror 
els tiv XdpuvBdw els Ev olxerac wdvra. (e) TéAous 
tpupdvrwy may=P. Heid. 66. (f) éoOiwy ddas = 
(abs) x6(vdpos) in P. Heid. 60 and addy Pépros in 
66. (g) dduupdy xararriwy echoes Milne’s read- 
ing of v. 36 Lond. which we now read as xara- 
wrécev (? error for xaramrvet), 

_C. Kerkidas as author. (a) His frequent 
citations in the meliambi indicate the antholo- 
gist and resemble the structure of these choli- 
ambics. (4) He alludes to his anthology in the 
words mrdvra teoiow 5 bd orrdyxvaor ff. 

D. The anthology. (a) Probably confided 
itself to drama + iambiographers, as other 
anthologies are limited in metres; (4) was 
widely spread and assisted in the decay of 
Greek letters; (c) was a school textbook: Greg. 
Naz. Zc. ‘the old books on which you were 
brought up.’ 

A text based on Milne’s and the reader’s 
researches was supplied. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK) 
(1922.) 

ART.—Oct. 30. R. Carpenter, Zhe Esthetic 
Basis of Greek Art(B. Murray). The writer 
confines himself to an analysis of the be- 
haviour of Greek art; he classifies arts as 
they offer a one-, two-, or three-dimensional 
appeal. M. praises the book, but finds certain 
of its pronouncements difficult to follow.— 
Dec. 18. F. Poulsen (translated by I. Ander- 
sen), Etruscan Tomb Paintings (S. B. Luce). 
Highly praised as the first textbook in English 
on the subject. L. discusses at length the 
scenes described. 

LITERATURE.—Oct. 2. Gladys Martin, Zaus 
Pisonis ; Doris Martin, Cynegetica of Neme- 
sianus (W. P. Mustard). Cornell disserta- 
tions, consisting of editions with introductions 
and notes. Each is very creditable.—Nov. 20. 
C. L. Brownson, Plato's Studies and Criti- 
cisms of the Poets(W.C.Greene). ‘A highly 
interesting book.’ 

RELIGION. — Nov. 13. J. P. Taylor, Zhe 
Mythology of Vergils Aeneid according to 
Servius (A. C. Caffin). A New York Uni- 
versity dissertation. Author confines himself 
to treating personages who became actual 
objects of worship. Praised.—Dec. 4. H. D. 
Sedgwick, Marcus Aurelius: A Biography 
(Grace H. Goodall). The work of one who 
is convinced that M. A.’s spiritual problem 
is our spiritual problem. A strong book, 
written in a lucid and charming style. 

The issues for Nov. 13 and 20 contain lists ot 
articles on classical subjects (several of them 
dealing with the report of the Prime Minister's 
Committee) in non-classical periodicals. 


(1923). 
ECONOMICS.—January 29. M. Rostovtzeff, 4 


Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Cen- 
tury B.C. (W. L. Westermann). Highly 


praised; W. criticises details and rash 
generalisations. 

History.— February 26. G. W. Botsford, 
Hellenic History (W. W. Hyde). Generally 
praised, but marred by errors due to post- 
humous editing. Pays less attention to 
military and political matters, and more to 
culture, than do most handbooks. 

LITERATURE.—January 29. Ethel L. Chubb, 
An Anonymous Epistle of Dido to Aeneas 
[Pennsylvania Diss., 1920] (H. C. Coffin). A 
useful edition of a fourth-century hexameter 
poem from the Cod. Salmasianus. 

PHILOSOPHY. — January 8. PP. E. Moore, 
Religion of Plato (E. Fitch). ‘Not so much 
a contribution to technical Platonic scholar- 
ship, as an assertion of the central truth of 
Plato's dualism.’—January 22. A. Gianola, 
La Fortuna di Pitagora presso t Romani 
[Catania, 1921] (W. A. Heidel). An attempt 
to connect the ‘Pythagoreanism’ of Ennius 
and his successors with the original brother- 
hood.—O. Apelt, Diogenes Laértius { Leipzig, 
1921] (Heidel). A German translation, ac- 
curate and idiomatic, with brief explanatory 
notes. 

RELIGION.—February 5. Alberta M. Franklin, 
The Lupercalia [Columbia Diss., 1921] (J. W- 
Hewitt). Attempts to separate and to date 
the various elements in the cult. ‘A useful 
monograph.’"—H. W. Wright, Zhe Sacra 
Idulia in Ovid's‘ Fasti’ [Pennsylvania Diss., 
1917] (Hewitt). ‘ Not convincing.’ 

SCIENCE.—March 12. C. Singer, Greek Biology 
and Greek Medicine (A. D. Fraser).—H. O. 
Taylor, Greek Biology and Medicine [ Boston, 
1922] (Fraser). The former is highly praised, 
though F. thinks it unjust to Galen; the 
latter is ‘forced and confused.’ 


{The issues for February 26 and March 5 
contain lists of classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals.] 
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MUSEE BELGE XXVI. 1922. 


No. 2, APRIL.—A. Delatte, ZL’ Atlantide de Pla- 
ton. Myth answers Ref. 422A : the Republic, 
realised in primitive Athens, repels the 
prcypaivovea rods Atlantis, features of which 
recall Persia and Carthage.—P. Graindor, 
Une Stele funéraire béotienne. A Brussels 
stele (Hermophaneia) not Attic.—P. Rolland, 
Une Inscr. romaine de Tournat. Reconsiders 
C.1.L. XIII. 3566.—J. Dobias (Prague), 
Prétendues Inscriptions relatives aux DLul- 
gubnit. Rejects Domaszewski’s Lombards on 
Marcus’ column. ‘ Dulg.’ Année Epigr. 1911, 
p- 52, refers to Dulca, Doliche. I. Marchot, 
Noms de Lieux belgo-romains dans la Forét 
da’ Ardenne.— A. Roersch, Liévin Algoet, 
humaniste et géographe. A protégé of Eras- 
mus.—E. Merchie, ‘ Confiteor errorem,’ Sid. 
Apoll. Z%. III. 12. 2,—A. Delatte, Hor. 4.P. 
172. Aristotle supports rather ‘avidusque 
futuri.—G. Hinnisdaels notices briefly work 
of French School of Athens 1920-1. 

Nos. 3-4, JULY-OCTOBER.—P. Graindor, Etudes 
sur [Ephébie attique sous? Empire. Lost mili- 
tary spirit, and festivals were largely sports. 
Studied in great detail.—J. G. P. Borleffs, 
De Minucit Felicis Octavio. Tertullian 
closer to M. in passages of his earlier 4d 
Nat. than in Agol. M. prior to Tert.— 
R. Scalais, Cic. Verr. on Sicily as granary of 
Rome exaggerates : only one-tifth then culti- 
vated.—A. Delatte, Za Magie grecque : notes. 
La Sphére magigue d’Athénes: axépados 
Saipwv.—E. Merchie, Gloses latines inédites 
du Cod. Vat. Reginae 203 (Sid. Apoll.).— 
L. Laurand, Votes bibliographiques sur 
Cicéron (second series)—A. Delatte, La 
‘ Lanterne de Diogéne. An Athenian monu- 
ment so-called in seventeenth century.—N. 
Hohlwein, Survey of Rostovtzeff, A J/arge 
Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C. 
Bibliographie d’Henri Francotte. 


MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE. 
(JULY 15, 1922. 


AUTHORS: GREEK.-—Av7istophanes: P. Bou- 
treaux : Le Zerte d Aristophane et ses Com- 
mentateurs. (A posthumous work.) Edited 
by G. Méautis: fasc. 114 de la Biblio- 
théque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome. Paris, de Boccard (Fontemoing), 1919. 
The author was a scholar who fell in the 
war in 1914. [Spoken well of, as far as it 
goes, by R. Nihard.]—Homer: F. Stiirmer, 
Die Rhapsodien der Odyssee. Wurzbourg, 
Drerup, 1921. It divides the Odyssey into 
fifteen Rhapsodies. [The method is favour- 
ably reviewed by A. Delatte.]}—Fr. Dorn- 
seiff, Pindars Stil. Berlin, Weidmann, 1921. 
M.12. [Highly praised by L. Derochette.]— 
Xenophon: Ueber die pseudoxenophontische 
"A@nvaiwy Tlodreia. Untersuchungen ber 
Text, literarischen Charakter, und social- 
politische Bedeutung der Schrift. (Rhetorische 
Studien, hrsg. v. Drerup. H.9.) Paderborn, 
F. Schéningh, 1921. [M. Van der Mijns- 
brugge. The third part is the most interest- 

ing and vivid.]—A. Bandaret, Untersuchung- 
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en zu Xenophons Hellenika. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1919. Brought out by E. Meyer, whose 
pupil he had been. [Th. Schillings : clever 
but incomplete. ] 

LATIN.—October 15, 1922. Seneca: Three 
large books on Seneca are commended by 
their respective reviewers. (1) Etudes sur 
Sénigue, par P, Faider: Gand, Van Ryssel- 
berghe et Rombaut, 1921. [E. Merchie: an 
important work.]—(2) Sénéque: Dialogues. 
Tome 1. De /ra. Texte établi et traduit 
par A. Bourgery. Paris, ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1922. (Collection des Universités de France, 
publige sous le patronage de l’Association 
Guillaume Budé.) [P. Faider: the text is 
conservative. ]— (3) Sén2que prosateur: Etudes 
littéraires et grammaticales sur la Prose de 
Sénéque le Philosophe, par A. Bougery. Paris, 
1922. The same publishers as No. 2. 
[P. Faider : rich in details. ] 

GENERAL.—Les Mystéres @ Eleusis, by Maurice 
Brillant. Paris, La Renaissance du Livre,. 
1920. 4fr. [A useful summary of the ques- 
tion, R. Scalais.}—Recherches sur le Pytha- 
gorisme, by Georges Méautis. Recueil des 
travaux publiés par la Faculté des Lettres de 
Neuchatel, fasc. 9. Neuchatel, Sécretariat 
de l’Université, 1922. 6 fr. (suisses). [Well 
spoken of by A. Delatte. There is no break 
of continuity between the ancient Pytha- 
goreanism and the revival in the first cen- 
tury A.D.] 





PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIF7. 
(SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1922.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—K. Meister, Die Homer- 
tsche Kunstsprache {Leipzig, 1921, Teubner. 
Pp. viii.+ 262] (Sitzler). M. has successfully 
revealed the workshops of the epic poets and 
shows where they got their materials and how 
they used them. Reviewer criticises at con- 
siderable length many points of detail.—J. 
Capovilla, :Aokoy:Kai MeAérat [Cairo, 1921. 
Pp. 103] (Wecklein). Discusses thoroughly 
(a) Homeric Dodona, (4) development of the 
story of Orestes, (c) scene of the Eumenides, 
(a) site of Erytheia.—N. Wecklein, User 
Zenodot und Aristarch (SB d. Bayer. Ak. d. 
Wiss., 1919, No.7. Miinchen, 1919. Pp. 115] 
(Helck). Collection of material that will 
help to a clearer understanding of Z. and 
A.—V. Jaeger, Gregorit Nyssent opera. 
Vol. I. I1.: Contra Eunomium libri [Berlin 
1921, Weidmann. Pp. xii+391 ; Ixxii+391 
(Thomsen). Handy edition which satisfies. 
the highest demands.—F. Schmidt, Die Pin- 
akes des Kallimachos (Berlin, 1922, Ebering. 
Pp. 107] (Sitzler). By careful research S. has 
established what can at present be known 
or conjectured with probability about the 
Pinakes. 


LaTIN LITERATURE.—E. T. Merrill, C. Piling 


Caecili Secundi epistularum libri decem 
[Leipzig, 1922. Pp. xxiv+315] (Klotz). 
Textual material presented with exemplary 
exactness, though at the price of perspicuity. 


History.—O. T. Schulz, Vom Prinzipat zum 


Dominat. Das Wesen des rimischen Kaiser- 
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tums des dritien Jahrhunderts [ Paderborn, 
1919, Schéningh. Pp. 307] (Schwinkowski). 
Very complete for the political history and 
philosophy of the Third Century ; but not 
easy to read.—V. Ehrenberg, Die Rechtsidee 
tm frithen Griechentum. Untersuchungen 
sur Geschichte der werdenden Polis { Leipzig, 
1921, Hirzel. Pp. 150; one plate] (Gelzer). 
Examines the meaning of Oéus, Sixn, Oeopos, 
vopos. Reviewer welcomes in E. a genuine 
historian.—E. Norden, Le germanische Ur- 
gveschichte in Tacitus Germania. Erganzung- 
en zum 2. Abdruck. S. 498-515 [ Leipzig, 1922, 
Teubner| (L. Schmidt). Consists largely of 
supplementary notes by other specialists.— 
A. Boéthius, Der Argivische Kalender [Upp- 
sala, 1922, Akad. Bokhandeln. Pp. 76] 
(Roscher). Extraordinarily thorough and 
acute.—J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Schlach- 
tenatlas zur antiken Kriegsgeschichte. Ro- 
mische Abteilung. I. Alteste Zeiten und 
Punische Kriege bis Cannae (Leipzig, 1922, 
Wagner und Debes. Six plates; 26 columns 
of text] (Grosse). Based on the authors’ 
great work on ancient battlefields (1903- 
1912); maps very clear and technically per- 
fect; should be in every school library.— 
M. Wlassak, Ler Judikationsbefehl der rim- 
ischen Prozesse [SB d. Wien. Ak. d. Wiss. 
Vol. 197, No. 4. Wien, 1921, Holder. Pp. 
311] (Grupe). Important result of critical 
examination of sources and literature—M. 
Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies 
hellénistiques au Llle siecle avant J.-C. (273- 
205) [Paris, 1921, Fontemoing et Cie. Pp. iv, 
+ 386] (Gelzer). Shows that Rome was being 
unconsciously prepared for empire by political 
events of the Third Century B.c. Very care- 
ful and penetrating.—L. Vorndran, Die Avis- 
tocratea des Demosthenes als Advokatenrede 
und thre politische Tendenz (Paderborn, 1922] 
(Riiger). Seeks to prove that the speech was 
not in the interests of the war party, but 
inclines to the more cautious policy of Eubu- 
los. V. has made a good start.—i. Poland, 
E. Reisinger, R. Wagner, Die antike Kultur 
in thren Hauptziigen dargestellt (Leipzig, 
1922, Teubner. Pp. x+242; 118 figures, 
6 plates, and 2 plans] (Immisch). Though 
only an epitome of the two large volumes it 
is meant to replace, it is excellent in its way 
and thoroughly to be recommended. 
PHILOSOPHY. — J. Heinemann, /Posezdonios’ 
metaphysische Schriften. Bd. J. [Dresden, 
1921, Marcus. Pp. 218] (Leisegang). Keen 
eye for characteristics of Posidonius ; much 
new ground opened up.—F. Heinemann, 
Plotin. Forschungen wber die plotinische 
Frage, Plotins Entwicklung und sein System 
[Leipzig, 1921, Meiner. Pp. xiii+ 318] (Nestle). 
eculiarly attractive as a piece of comparative 
philosophy and for its critical penetration.— 
E. Zeller, Dze Philosophie der Griechen. 
Erster Teil: Allgemeine Einleitung. Vorso- 
kratische Philosophie. Zweite Halfte. 6 Auji. 
Arsg. von W. Nestle (Leipzig, 1920, Reisland. 
Pp. viii+678] (Capelle). Long review con- 


cludes with praise of this new edition. N. 
is thorough, careful, and consistently sane in 
judgment. 


PHILOLOGY.—J. Vendryes, Le dangage. In- 
troduction linguistique a histoire [Paris, 
1921, La Renaissance du Livre. Pp. xxviii+ 
439] (Niedermann). Fascinating and stimu- 
lating ; amazingly full of matter.—Aegixo- 
ypadixév "Apyeiov ths Méons xai Néas ‘EAAn- 
vixns Top. A’-E’ [Athens, 1915-1920] (Soyter). 
Mainly devoted to etymology, lexicography, 
and semasiology; also contains studies in 
syntax, dialects, mythology, etc.—K. Barwick, 
Kemmius Palaemon und die rimische ars 
grammatica (Leipzig, 1922, Dieterich. Pp. 
272] (Wessner). Careful and correct in all 
essentials ; one of the most valuable pieces 
of work in this sphere. 

METRIC.—A. W. de Groot, Der antike Prosa- 
rhythmus. I, [Groningen, 1921, Wolters 
Pp. 114] (Ammon). A store of statistical 
research. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—F. Koepp, F. Drexel, Ger- 
mania Romana. Ein Bilderatlas, hrsg. von 
der Rimisch-germanischen Kon:mission des 
Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts [Bam- 
berg, 1922, Buchner. Pp. xxiv; too plates] 
(Lamer). Forms a small Corpus of Roman 
German archaeology ; an exemplary achieve- 
ment.—M. Ebert, S#drussland im Altertum 
{Bonn und Leipzig, 1921, Schroeder. Pp. 436; 
145 figures] (Ziebarth). Excellent short his- 
tory of the Ukraine in ancient times based 
mainly upon archaeological material. — F. 
Krischen, Die Befestigungen von Herakleia 
am Latmos. ‘Mitet? Ergebnisse der Ausgrab- 
ungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 
1899, Arsg. von Th. Wiegand. Bd. 111. 
Heft 2 (Berlin, 1922, de Gruyter. Pp. 52; 
25 plates, 40 figures, and 3 plans] (Fredrich). 
Thoroughly reliable ; splendid plates giving 
both general views and all details of the 
fortifications. 


GEOGRAPHY.—O. Maull, Bettrage zur Morphe- 


logie des Peloponnes und des stidlichen Mittel- 
griechenlands (Leipzig, 1921, Teubner. Pp. 
vii+120; 7 plates] and Griechisches Mittel- 
meergebiet (Breslau, 1922, Hirt. Pp. viiit+ 
116; 13 maps and diagrams, and 33 illustra- 
tions] (Gerland), The former is warmly 
recommended to all interested in the physical 
geography of Greece. Both contain original 
scientific results of importance. 


MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION.—C. Robert, Dée 


griechiscthe Heldensage. Griechische Mytho- 
logie von L. Preller, 4 Aufl, 2 Bd. Buch 
Z.-7//,, 1 [Berlin, 1920, 1921, Weidmann. 
Pp. xii+968] (Pfister). This fourth edition is 
almost entirely a new work ; amazingly full 
investigation of sources with complete mas- 
tery of the material. —O. Gruppe, Geschichte 
der klassischen Mythologie und Religionsge- 
schichte wihrend des Mittelalters im Abenda- 
land und wihrend der Neuzeit (Leipzig, 1921, 
Teubner. Pp. viii+248] (Pfister). Valuable 
supplementary volume to Roscher's Lexikon ; 
extraordinarily full—W. Achelis, Die Deut- 
ung Augustins, Bischofs von Hippo. Analyse 
seines geistigen Schaffens auf Grund seiner 
erotischen Struktur [Prien am Chiemsee, 
1921, Kampmann und Schnabel. Pp. viii+ 
137] (Thomsen). Brilliant both in form and 
substance.—E. Stemplinger, Antiker Ader- 
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glaube in modernen Ausstrahlungen [ Leipzig, 
1922, Dieterich. Pp. 128] (Roscher). Rich 
collection of ancient and modern superstitious 
beliefs and practices. Excellent.—F. Dorn- 
seiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie 
[ Leipzig, 1922, Teubner. Pp. vit+177] (Ros- 
cher). Unusually full, thorough, and learned ; 
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illuminates many assertions of ancient writers; 
deserves the thanks of Classical Philologists, 
Orientalists, and Theologians.—J. E. Kali- 
tsounaki, ‘Erradixai “Epevvac [Athens, 1922, 
Sakellarios. Pp. 116] (Roscher). Thorough 
investigation of the origin of the religious 
significance of the number 7. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

S1IR,—There is an alternative way of explain- 
ing the faulty reading of the MSS. in Catullus 
63, 14, ‘uelut exules loca celeri,’ which is per- 
haps worthy of consideration. The first two 
words read like an explanatory note on the 
passage; if that was their original function, 


they stood at first in the margin of the MS., 
while a substantive, with which ‘celeri’ agreed, 
stood in the text till it was thrust out by the 
intrusion of ‘u. e. ‘Abitu loca celeri’ (with 
‘u. e.’ in the margin) is the restoration of the 
passage that I suggest.—Yours faithfully, 


J. A. Fort. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 


The price should in all cases be stated. 


** Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


review. 
Austin (J. C.) The Significant Name in 
Terence. University of Illinois Studies in 


Language and Literature, Vol. VII., No. 4; 
November, 1921. 10#”x7". Pp. 130. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. Paper, 


$2. 

Bond (R. W.) The Pedlar, a Narrative Poem. 
Part I. 7}"x4}". Pp. xii+167. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1922. Boards, 6s. net. 

Broadhead (H.D.) Latin Prose Rhythm: A 
New Method of Investigation. 9” x 6}”. 


Pp. viiit137. Cambridge: Deighton Bell 
and Co., 1922. Cloth, 15s. 
Burk (A.) Die Padagogik des Isokrates als 


Grundlegung des humanistischen Bildungs- 
ideals, im Vergleich mit den zeitgenOssischen 
und den modernen Theorien dargestellt. 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums. XII. Band. 3/4 Heft.) 9% x 6}". 
Pp. viii + 231. Wiirzburg: Selbstverlag 
des Herausgebers der ‘Studien,’ 1923. 
Paper, 6s. net. 

Bury (J. B.) History of the Later Roman 
Empire from the Death of Theodosius I. to 
the Death of Justinian (A.D. 395-565). 2 vols. 
9’ x52”. Pp. xxv+471, xi+493. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1923. 42s. net. 

Carlsson (G.) Zur Textkritik der Pliniusbriefe. 
(Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F.Avd. 1. 
Bd. 18. Nr. 5.) 93” x 62”. Pp. v+72. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. Paper, kr. 2.50. 

Classical Philology. Volume XVIII., No. 1. 
January, 1923. 93x 6}"”. Pp.96. Chicago: 
University Press. Paper. 

Curle (A. O.) The Treasure of Traprain, a 
Scottish Hoard of Roman Silver Plate. 
11}"x 83". Pp. xv+131. Glasgow: Mac- 
lehose, Jackson, and Co., 1923. Cloth, 63s. 
net. 

De Falco(V.) In loannis Pediasimi libellum 
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